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SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 


As late as eight-and-twenty years since, 
across the open road at the great western 
entrance into London, between the triple 
archway and screen of the Park and the tri- 
umphal gateway of Constitution Hill, there 
| stretched a turnpike with double lodges. ‘To 
that turnpike, half a century earlier, I wish 
the reader to accompany me. An unusual 
number of people are collected (it is Thurs- 
day, the 3rd of August, 1775) to see the king 
and queen returning from the drawing-room. 
It is not much of ashow. Not even a gilt 
coach figures in it, or a prancing horse, or a 
company of lancers or dragoons, Only a stir 
is perceived at the further end of the crowd, 
two lines are formed, and through them come 
two sedan chairs, each surmounted by a crown 
and borne by two men in the royal liveries— 
majesty in the one exhibiting itself in very 
light cloth with silver buttons; and ‘in the 
other wearing lemon-coloured flowered silk 
on a light cream-coloured ground. And so, 
between the two lines, observing, smiling, and 
bowing as they pass, George the Third and 
Queen Charlotte move away—and the sight 
is over. 

But even then, for one person in the crowd, 
the scene appears not to lose all its interest. 
He is a small, thin, precise-looking man, in a 
dress of grave square cut, with a large bush 
wig, very sharp features, long nose and chin, 
a keen restless eye, a step as active and firm 
as though it carried sixteen instead of sixty 
winters, and a complexion certainly not 
tanned by an, English sun. But he speaks 
English ; and, asking of one who stands near 
what that noble red-brick house is that bears 
the look of having sprung up quite recently 
at the gate of Hyde Park, is told that it has 
just been built by the Lord Chancellor 
Apsley, on ground taken out of the park, and 
given him for the purpose by the king. 

The stranger had a more interest in 
the answer than he expected when he put the 
question. Within that house, he could hardly 
fail then to remember, there lived with Chan- 
cellor Apsley his father Lord Bathurst, the 
celebrated friend of Pope and Swift; from 
whose life, wanting now but nine years to 
complete its cycle of a century, Burke had 
drawn the happy illustration which he had 


thrown out six months ago in the House of 
Commons, in aspeech already admired of all 
men, but to the man now standing by Apsley 
Gate more than commonly impressive. Hav- 
ing to move certain resolutions for a basis of 
conciliation with our American colonies in 
the dispute at this time raging, the great 
orator had pointed to Lord Bathurst’s vene- 
rable age, for proof that within the short 
period of the life of man our commercial and 
colonial prosperity had risen, and for warning 
that the same brief space might suftice for its 
not less rapid fall. Here was one, said Burke, 
who had lived in days when America served 
for little more than to'amuse Dutch William’s 
subjects with stories of savage men and un- 
couth manners; who had survived to days 
when as much as England had won through 
the civilizing conquests and settlements of 
seventeen hundred years, had been added to 
her by that very America inthe course of half a 
century ; and who yet might be spared to see 
these fruits of man’s energy blasted by man’s 
folly, and all this aaa prosperity 
withered and passed away..As merely a 
burst of eloquence, this was a thing to be re- 
membered ; but to the stranger of whom I 
an it possessed a nearer interest. For if 
the resolutions with which it closed had not 
been contemptuously rejected, the revolution 
which had driven him here into exile might 
not in his days have begun. If concession 
to those American colonies of the right of 
taxing themselves, of the right of trial in 
places where offences were committed, and of 
the privilege of juries in Admiralty courts, 
had found more than seventy-eight supporters 
in a house of three hundred and forty-eight 
members, the peal of musketry which had 
broken over Lexington might not have been 
heard by that generation ; and Mr. Samuel 
Curwen, prosperous merchant and Judge of 
Admiralty at Salem in New England, would 
not have found himself, a sudden fugitive 
from home, standing before Apsley House 
that August afternoon, 

Two days after the Lexington affair he had 
taken flight from the port of Boston. His 
little native town of Salem was-then in a 
flame. Some weeks earlier he had been 
pointed at and denounced for an ardent loyal- 
ist ; but when the new militia bands had once 
crossed arms with the king’s troops, this feeling 
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broke all bounds. Everywhere men who had 
claimed the right to uphold opinions adverse 
to those of the majority of their fellow citizens, 
were driven forth with igovaiey. We are 
told to forgive our enemies, was the fierce ery 
which rose on all sides, but we are not told to 
forgive our friends. Mr. Curwen thought he 
might possibly escape unmolested in Phila- 
delphia ; but on arriving there, in his pre- 
cipitate flight from Boston, he found the 
militia as eager to put shoulder to shoulder 
in peaceful Pennsylvania, as he had left them 
in puritan Massachusetts ; drums were beat- 
ing, colours flying ; and he saw two companies 
of armed quakers, commanded by Friend 
Samuel Marshall, and Friend Thomas Miffin, 
parading the streets of the drab-coated city. 
So there was nothing left for this poor ex- 
colonial Judge of Admiralty, but to put himself 
on board a schooner bound for England, and 
try to find with us the liberty of opinion 
which America was then too bent on seizin 

for herself to have time to concede to her off- 
spring. He was at sea nearly two months ; 
and long before he landed at Dover, in July, 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill had been fought, 
and all hopes of peaceful accommodation 


closed. 

When Judge Curwen fled from the rebel- 
lious colonies he was sixty years old, when he 
went back to the triumphant young republic 
he was sixty-nine ; and of the eventful years 
which formed the interval—all of them passed 
in England, and all with the usual penalties 
of exile, though some with more than its 
usual enjoyments—he left a curious record in 
a diary which his surviving representatives 
printed in New York a dozen years ago,* and 
in which those past days with all their pains 
and pleasures, their hopes and their mis- 
givings, still live for us with a vivid and 
singular reality. For the record was honest 
an nuine, as in the main the diarist 
beni “ona. He does not appear, indeed, to 
have been of the heroic stuff of martyrs. If 
the liberty of opinion he craved had been con- 
ceded to-him, it would probably have involved 
nothing graver than the liberty to change his 
opinion ; for he was clearly a man impressible 
by events, and would probably have saved him- 
self a very long voyage, and very great incon- 
venience, if he could only have held} his tongue 
till after the first few blows were struck in the 
wer of his fellow-citizens for independence. 
Not that he was a time-server—far from that ; 
his views within his line of sight were steady 
and unwavering; but in politics this line 
stretched but a little way, and took also a 
subsequent not dishonourable bias from his 
avowed liking for his native land. In 
other respects he was a man of fair learning, 
and more than average accomplishment ; not 


* It was printed in 1842 with the title of Jowrnal and 
Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, Judge of Admiralty, &e. : 
an American refugee in England; under the Editorship of 
Mr. George Atkinson Ward, “ Member of the New York 
Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society.” 
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at all intolerant of opinions at issue with his 
own ; in religion a dissenter of the class still 
most prevalent in New England, in his tastes 
scholarly and refined, not ill-read in general 
literature, prone to social enjoyments, a 
reasonably good critic of what he saw,—alto- 
gether an excellent example of the class ot 
men out of whom the Fathers and Founders 
of that great republic sprang; and a com- 
panion ‘not less pleasant than instructive to 
pass a few hours with, as I hope the reader 
will find, 

If he also finds, as he moves in such com- 
pany through some memorable scenes lon 
past, that on all sides views are entertaine 
of the probable results of this quarrel between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, which at 
the present day appear almost too monstrous 
for belief, he will not be less kindly disposed 
to the elderly New Englander who, felt that 
he could only resolve by headlong Hight the 
many awful doubts that were besetting him of 
what must follow a contest so unnatural. With 
its only practicable issue, Separation, staring 
every one in the face at the period his diary 
begins—no one is bold mem to confront it. 
The idea is not more abhorrent to Lords North 
and George Germaine than it is to Chatham 
and to Burke. It will appear not less to the 
credit of Mr. Curwen’s sagacity than of his 
humanity that he constantly urged concilia- 
tion, because he held steadily to the belief 
that America never would be conquered by 
arms ; but not for an instant, till the very 
last, did he doubt that the downfall of both 
countries would follow fast on the heels of what 
was called “Independence.” And all around 
him, whether favourable or not to the claims 
of the insurgent colonists, are not less firmly 
of that opinion. It was not till Mr. Curwen 
had been living more than two years in 
England, that (on the night of the 3rd 
September, 1777) he met one man at 
Bristol who held quite different views. This 


eccentric person will appear in our second | 


chapter. 


But whatever errors in political science | 


might be prevalent—did the great mass of 
the people even on this side the Atlantic, 
though much ill-blood had been violently 
stirred, desire other than a, speedy and 
amicable close to this breaking out of 
quarrel? Mr. Curwen tells us, no. The 
experience of his first two months in London 
sufficed to prove to him that though the 
— ranks, most of the capital stockholders, 
an 


the principal nobility, were for forcing at. | 
all hazards supremacy of Parliament over the | 
insurgent colonies, yet from the middle ranks | 





downward the people were decidedly — 


to it. He went into all kinds of coffee-houses 


(a better index of public opinion in those days | 
than the club-houses since have been), and | 


though he found the resistance of America 
the standing topic of dispute, and the 
dispute “something warm,” yet it was always 
“without abuse or ill-nature.” Indeed in one 
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of the very first letters he had to write out 
after his arrival, when he had not been five 
weeks in London, he mentions the surprise 
with which he had found “a tenderness in the 
minds of many here for America, even of those 
who disapprove of the principles of an entire 
independence of the British legislature, and 
ardently wish an effort may be made to 
accommodate.” Hewenthardly anywhere into 
English middle class society that he did not, 
at the outset of this wretched quarrel, find a 
manly tolerance expressed for that of which 
he confesses he had himself in America been 
very fat from equally tolerant. There was one 
house indeed, where with the noblest echo of 
this better feeling, he might also have heard 
a noisier and more violent majority eager to 
welcome extremities from which the bulk of 
the nation recoiled ; but he could not find his 
way into it. In the fourth month after his 
arrival, Burke was upholding with unabated 
and unrivalled eloquence another motion in 
that house “to compose the present troubles 
and quiet the minds of His Majesty’s subjects 
in America,” but Mr, Curwen in vain exerted 
himself to obtain admission. After another 


month, Lord North in a very different spirit 
was urging there, amid Hear hims/ of greater 
triumph and with a success of numbers more 
potent than Burke’s reasoning or wit, his bill 
for absolutely prohibiting all future commer- 
cial intercourse with America ; and still Mr. 
Curwen knocked at the gallery door in vain. 


He remonstrated at last; he spoke to Mr. 
George Hayley, M. P., whom he met in the 
Strand; and Mr. Hayley, an active and 
bustling City member in those days, now 
faded out of human memory, could only 
assure the respected ex-judge that really all 
strangers for the present time must be 
excluded, for the attendances were great, the 
floor of the House too small, and positively 
the members themselves could not get on 
without the gallery. . 

But if he must wait (it is only for a time) 
the unbarring of those inhospitable doors, 
many more genial ones have been meanwhile, 
and still are, opening to him. Let us go back 
a little, and retrace what amusements or 
occupations they were that relieved the first 
months of his exile. For this agitated time 
offered no exception to the law which prevails 
at every other, and which, in presence of the 
most trivial interests that can engage the 
individual attention, seems to dwarf the 
mightiest that affect the welfare of the world. 
It is of course not really so, as a very little re- 
flection teaches us. We perceive it to be the 
result of one of the wisest of providential ar- 
rangements, that when we penetrate beneath 
the surface of the most wide-spread cala- 
mities that absorb the attention of history, we 
should find the ordinary currents of human 
life moving on with little suffering or distur- 
bance ; and we can afford to leave entirely 

« to the use of jaded men of fashion such 
regrets as Horace Walpole was at this par- 


ticular hour indulging, that so little grief 
should be felt by the public forthe public 
misfortunes, and that theatres, operas, par- 
ties, dinings, merry-makings, fashionable 
preachings, and Sunday evening prome- 
nadings, should still be in progress just as 
usual, though armies were surrendering, 
fleets showing the white feather, and an 
incapable ministry despoiling the Crown of 
what Horace protests is “its brightest jewel” 
—the Colonies of North America ! 

Judge Curwen has only been one day in 
London when he is to be discovered strolling 
about Westminster Hall, remarking it as 
something odd that the Master of the Rolls 
(then Sir Thomas Sewell) should be sitting 
in court with his hat on; finding the noise 
“much greater than would be allowed in our 
American courts ;” thinking it unbecoming 
the dignity of a judge that, in place of 
peremptorily checking the noise and con- 
fusion, Mr, Justice Nares should actuall 
submit to rise out of his seat, step forennd, 
and lean down to hear ; and giving other inti- 
mations of an old-world formality and love of 
grave precision which a modern visitor from 
the New World would hardly be expected to 
display. He saw, of course, on this and on 
other occasions the Chief Justice, and thought 
his manner very like “the late Judge Dudley 
of Massachusetts ;” all but those peering 
eyes of his, which denoted a penetration and 
comprehension peculiarly his own. After 
that hard look at Mansfield, the man whose 
eloquence was ever loudest against his 
countrymen, and whose politics, admired in his 
Tory days in America, now appear to him far 
less palatable in these days of exile—(an “ ex- 
cellent judge and mischievous politician ” is 
the character he gives of him)—he is most 
anxious to get sight of Wedderburn, who 
only last year had flung in Benjamin Franklin’s 
face the grossest insult that — e could 
frame ; and in Mansfield’s court he discovers 
the indiscreet and fiery little Serjeant, but not 
saying anything that was worthy of re- 
membrance. In the Common Pleas he sees 
Blackstone, already famous across the Atlantic 
as the author of the Commentaries; and, 
before leaving Westminster Hall, he enter- 
tains himself in the committee chamber of 
the House of Commons at the examination 
of the witnesses in the case of the Worcester 
election, observing the M.P.s sitting on an 
elevated bench looking like a court of ses- 
sions, and noting that the examination is 
carried on by advocates “ with regularity and 
decency.” 

From the law courts to the theatres is no 
violent. step, reflecting as they do in pretty 

ual proportions the passions and humours 
of life, alike dealing largely in fictitious 
pathos and purchased buffoonery, and differ- 
ing mainly in the fact that the law court beats 
the theatre in the reality of the catastrophes 
witnessed or inflicted in it. Mr. Curwen 
being a man of some taste, of course his first’ 
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attempt was to see Garrick ; and on a night | 


when he was acting Hamlet, he forced his way 
into Drury Lane. He found him in all respects 
greatly above the standard of the performers 
who surrounded him, yet thought him even 
more perfect in the expression of his face, 
than in the accent and pronunciation of his 
voice. But it is to be remembered that the 
great actor, now in his sixtieth year, was 
arrived at his last season, and after this was 
to be seen no more; a fact of which Mr. 
Curwen had no very agreeable evidence in 
attempting to get into Drury Lane a few 
months later to see him play Archer in 
Farquhar’s delightful comedy, when, so 
enormous was the crowd, that after “ suffer- 
ing thumps, squeezes, and almost suffocation 
for two hours,” he was obliged to “retire 
without effecting it.” He attempted it with 
no better success a few weeks later, when the 
dazzling performance of Richard, which had 
first startled London five-and-thirty years 
before, was given for the last time; when 
their Majesties both were present, the theatre 
was again crammed to suffocation, and Mr. 
Curwen again turned back a disappointed 
man. He had to console himself as he might 
with Mrs. Barry at Covent Garden, where he 
saw and admired her fine person in Constance ; 
where also he saw a lady play Macheath, 
thinking it “a great impropriety, not to say 
indecency ” ; where he thought Quick a good 
actor, too ; and discreetly singled out Moody 
for praise before the merits of that performer 
were publicly acknowledged. On the whole, 
though, this particular time was but a dull 
time for theatres, as the interval between the 
sinking of a great star and the rising of any 
other generally is ; and there seems no reason 
to attribute to anythingbut the correctness 
of his taste the formal’ complaint of our 
American critic, that he has no wish to in- 
dulge a cynical or surly disposition, yet cannot 
help declaring that he finds great disappoint- 
ment at the London theatrical performances. 
The bulk of the actors fell below his idea of 
just imitation. To his seeming they over- 
acted, underacted, or contradicted nature ; 
the nicest art of the stage, which is to mark 
the lines of separation between humours or 
passions bearing to each other only general 
resemblances, appeared to be lost altogether ; 
the hero was a bully, the gentleman a coxcomb, 
the coxcomb a fool, the fine lady affected, 
insipid, or pert; and nothing but the lower 
grades of character, the gamesters, chamber- 
maids, or footmen, were represented to the 
mark of what was true. As a reward to this 
well-informed lover of the theatre, however, 
for reaching London so late as the last season 
of Garrick, it so befell that he did not quit 
London till he had assisted at the first success 
of Mrs. Siddons, and saw the stage as it 
were re-awaken at the inspiration of her 
genius. 
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a “most enchanting spot” in those days, with 
glorious gravelled walks, shrubberies, illu- 
minated alcoves, and everywhere such myriads 
of variegated lamps, that the lord of Straw- 
berry Hill was wout to protest he should never 
again care a button for trees that hadn’t red 
or green lamps to light themselves up with. He 
t = boat at Temple Stairs and went to 
Ranelagh, where he found infinite numbers of 
well dressed people, and rubbed up against 
the Duke of Gloucester and the French 
Ambassador. At an exhibition, silly enough 
in itself, called Les Ombres Chinoises, a badly 
arranged puppet-show, he saw, among several 
well dressed people of fashion, an elderly 
gentleman with a star on his coat, who was: 
pointed out to him as Lord Temple and 
“supposed author of Junius,” a notion which 
seems strangely to have slept from that hour 
till an examination of the Stowe papers re- 
awakened it not many months ago. e went 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition in Pall 
Mall (it was its last year there), and was yet 
more struck by it in the year next following 
—its first in Somerset House. In a very 
full house at the Haymarket he heard the 
humorous George Alexander Stevens’s Lec- 
ture on Heads; and saw subsequently (of 
course) an imitation and attempted improve- 
ment of the same, where the heads shone forth 
in transparency, Captain Cooke’s calling forth 
elaborate eulogium, and Lawrence Sterne’s 
the accompaniment of a pathetic apostrophe ; 
—the exhibitor passing afterwards to very 
surprising tricks with cards, and winding up 
the whole with marvellous imitations of the 
thrush, blackbird, skylark, nightingale, wood- 
lark, and quail, But songs more wondrous 
than these, the good new Englander heard on 
another occasion at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where, in honour of Handel (the musical 
saint of England, he exclaims, whose per- 
formances are as much read and studied 
as Romish manuals of devotion by their 
admirers), a performance of the oratorio of 
Messiah was given, with an effect he can 
only describe by heaping epithet on epithet, as 
noble, grand, full, sonorous, awfully majestic, 
“The whole assembly as one, rising,” con- 
tinues the earnest old man, “added a solemnity 
which swelled and filled my soul with an— 
I know not what, that. exalted it beyond 
itself, bringing to my raised imagination a 
full view of that sacred assembly of blessed 
spirits which surround the throne of God.” 
Such was the character of the amusements 
that our great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers patronised, and incident to which, 
not seldom, other sights more grave were 
intruded, Thus, when our American holiday 
maker was crossing Clerkenwell Green one 
day in the hope of passing a pleasant evening 
in company with a fellow-refugee from New 
England, “ Mr, Copley the limner” and‘ his 
family (among whom played a sprightly child 


Nor was he, meanwhile, without other |of two years old, who was destined to become 
resources. He went to Vauxhall Gardens,! Lord High Chancellor of England), he was 











startled by the sight of five couple of boys 
chained together, going under care of tipstaves 
to Bridewell—an exhibition, we grieve to say, 
which remained common and familiar in the 
same quarter for more than half a century 
afterwards. On another occasion, in that 
same neighbourhood, he was led by an awful 
curiosity, having heard that it was “no- 
torious for its constant supply of Tyburn,” 
into a court called Blueberry Alley, which 
he found to be, precisely what to our disgrace 
such courts remain at the present hour, “ filled 
with small huttish kind of houses, the habita- 
tions of filth and vice.” Having occasion to 
cross Hounslow Heath, his attention is arrested 
by “three monuments of human folly and divine 
iustice”"—as many gibbets with the remains 
of so many wretches, hanging in chains. At 
Tyburn itself, he sees thirteen executed in one 
day ; in connection with which he has to note 
the melancholy consideration that robberies 
are nevertheless greatly increasing, as indeed 
is thieving of all kinds in the metropolis. Not 
long after, he beheld a similar exhibition of 
ten suffering in one day on the same scaffold. 
Quietly walking up Holborn on another day, 
shortly after having seen two pickpockets 
publicly whipped at the Old Bailey (when 
the assembled mob expressed much dissatis- 
faction with the very moderate lashing in- 
flicted on the oldest offender, and loudly 
swore “he had bought off Jack Ketch”), he 
found a throng of ordinary people crowding 
round a chaise filled with young children of 
about seven years of age, and, inquiring what 
it meant, learnt to his horror that so many 
infants, “ capable of being trained to useful 
employments, and becoming blessings to so- 
ciety,” were already known for hardened 
young sinners, and at that instant were on 
their way to Newgate. What was his amaze- 
ment, too, to find a clergyman of the Church 
of England suddenly carried off to Poultry 
Compter on a charge of forgery,—his real 
name Dodd, but better known by the 
name of the Maccaroni Doctor; and to 
remember that this was the same reverend 
divine whom, not many months before, he 
had heard at the Ma: Sain preaching from 
the text These things J command you, that ye 
love one another “a most elegant, sensible, 
serious, and pathetic discourse, enough to 
have warmed a heart not callous to the im- 
ow of pity,” and which did indeed warm 
vis, until his eyes “ flowed with tears of com- 
ion.” 

The tears of compassion due to Doctor 
Dodd in the pulpit, however, were certainly 
not due to him in his more proper place, the 
aaa and Mr. Curwen’s feeling, when he 

eard what his previous career had been, took 
the very different and more natural direction 
of surprise that such a man should have been 
permitted to mount the rr at all. But 
without dwelling upon this, or seeking to 
account for the indifferentism which at 
that time had crept into the Church, and 
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which the vigorous preachings of Wesley 
and Whitfield were rapidly driving out ot 
it, let us accompany our New England 
visitor to one of those fashionable Sunday 
promenades at which it was then no unusual 
or indecorous thing to find yourself, in the 
evening, crowding and pushing past the 
parson under whose pulpit, in the morning, 
you had been sitting with reverent attention, 
—and of which the Doctor of Divinity so 
unexpectedly committed to the Poultry was 
a noted and constant visitor. 

The Sunday evening promenade, says Mr. 
Curwen (and the remark may be not unworthy 
of attention with such a question as the Sunday 
admission to the Sydenham Palace still unde- 
termined), had been invented because less ob- 
jectionable places of amusement were closed 

y enactment. In lieu of such, the promenade 
had been instituted “to compensate for twelve 
tedious hours’ interval laid under an interdict 
by the laws of the country, as yet unrepealed 
formally by the legislature, though effectually 
so in the Genes of the great and wealthy, 
from whence religion and charity are but 
too generally banished.” It was held at the 
house (now D’Almaine’s) in Soho Square, 
which the Lords Carlisle occupied to within 
twenty years of this date, which Mrs. Cornelys 
had afterwards hired for her celebrated b 
and masquerades, and which—on that inge- 
nious but unsuccessful lady’s retreat from it, 
to vend asses’ milk at Knightsbridge—was 
fitted up with rooms @ /a Chinois, with varie- 
gated lamp-lit galleries, with grottoes of 
natural evergreens, with wildernesses of 
flowering moss and grass, with dimly-lighted 
caves of spar and stalactite, with Egyptian 
recesses mysterious in hieroglyphic panellings, 
and with tea-rooms and tea-tables for accom- 
modation of a thousand promenaders. The 
a of the company was simply 
walking through the rooms, and drinking 
(when they could get it) tea, or coffee, or choco- 
late, or negus, or lemonade ; for which privi- 
lege tickets were purchased at the doors costi: 
three shillings each. What such a place woul 
degenerate into, the reader can easily imagine. 
“Though it is also resorted to by persons of 
irreproachable character,” says our grave and 
elderly friend, “among the wheat will be 
tares ; the ladies were rigged out in gaudy 
attire, and attended by Cocky bloods, and 
macaronies.” Full dress he found not requi- 
site ; but respectable habiliments absolutely 
so ; and on the night he attended, the spurs of 
one promenader caught carelessly in a lady’s 
flounce, whereupon the booted individual was 
obliged to apologise, and take them off. Yet 
very difficult it must have been for anybody, 
spurred or not, to keep clear of the flounces, 
seeing that the ladies appear to have come 
uniformly in two divisions, of which the first 
swept their track by long trails, and the other 
by enormous hoops and petticoats. A 
thousand thronged the rooms on the night 
when Mr. Curwen was there ; and such was 
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the jostling, interfering, and elbowing, that | some of the leading country towns to ascer- 
for his own part, he tells us, being old and | tain whether without the cost of London, yet 


small, he received more than a score of full | not wholl 


butt rencounters with dames in full sweep, 
and had to admire the greater experience 
with which the yet more ancient Duke of 
Queensbery piloted his perilous way. Of the 
accommodation in other respects, he also 
enables us to judge. He made fifteen vain 
attempts to get a dish of tea; and when 
vel at last, it was in a slovenly manner, 
on a dirty tea-stand. Of all the commoner 
tea resorts he had already had experience ; 
—he knew Bagnigge Wells, White Conduit 
House was not st to him, nor was he 
unfamiliar with the Dog and Duck ;—but 
never, in the humblest of such places of 
public resort, had he seen the company 
treated with so little res by servants, as 
here. With Ranelagh, whose vacation it pre- 
tended to supply, it was not in that respect 
comparable ; Vauxhall was a thousand times 
more agreeable ; and'taking himself off at the 
early hour of twelve, it was with no small 
content Mr. Curwen found himself once more 
safe in his own lodgings. 
And now, week ur. crept on after week, 
month after month, and he was in the second 
ear of his exile. The war that had driven 
im here was raging more furiously than ever ; 
his wife Abigail, who had refused to accom- 
pany him on his flight, had been obliged to 
pay ten pounds in Salem to find a man for 
the American army in his stead ; George 
Washington was proclaimed Lord Protector 
of the thirteen independent States ; the hope, 
which even Jefferson once entertained, that 
England and her Colonies might have been 
a free and a great people together, was for 
ever gone ; an nothing remained for such as 
held the ex-judge’s moderate opinions but 
to wae for a lengthened exile. Exactly 
twelve months were passed since he landed 
at Dover, and here was a letter just come 
from a friend at Salem—“ filled with American 
fancies,” Heaven help them! Nothing was 
dwelt upon in it but their power, strength, 
grandeur, and prowess, by land and sea ; their 
policy, patriotism, industry ; their progress in 
the useful arts, and their fixed determination to 
withstand the attacks of tyranny—“ etcetera, 
etcetera, etcetera,” adds Mr. Curwen, impa- 
tient of his correspondent’s extravagance. 
For he feels, alas! that too soon, to their 
sorrow, these fanciful notions, like Ephraim’s 
goodness, will “vanish as the morning cloud 
and early dew” into the land whither all such 
fatal delusions sooner or later pass. But 
meanwhile he may not shrink from the con- 
clusion such letters put before him. He 
must no longer hope to measure his residence 
in England by the probabilities of weeks or 
months, but by the sad certainty of years. 
London, then, can be no place for his con- 
tinued abode. It is too expensive for the 
narrow means to which the necessities attend- 
ant on his flight restrict him. He must visit 
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roe from the cultivated society 
to which he has been accustomed, his mode of 
life may be able to adapt itself to his altered 
circumstances. And perhaps, at some early 
day, the reader will not object to aecompany 
him on this proposed ramble through the 
leading towns of Old England, and mark how 
little or how much they may still retain of 
what their visitor from New England observed 
in them Seventy-Eight Years Ago. 


FISHER’S GHOST. 


In the colony of New South Wales, at a 
place called Penrith, distant from Sydney 
about thirty-seven miles, lived a farmer named 
Fisher. He had been, originally, transported, 
but had become free by servitude. Unceasing 
toil, and great steadiness of character, had ac- 
quired for him a considerable property, for a 
person in his station of life. His lands and 
stock were not worth less than four thousand 
pounds. He was unmarried, and was about 
forty-five years old. 

Suddenly Fisher disappeared ; and one of his 
neighbours—a man named Smith—gave out 
that he had gone to England, but would re- 
turn in two or three years, Smith produced 
a document, purporting to be executed 
by Fisher ; ek according to this document, 
Fisher had appointed Smith to act as his 
agent during his absence. Fisher was a man 
of very singular habits and eccentric character, 
and his silence about his departure, instead 
of creating surprise, was declared to be 
“exactly like him.” 

About six months after Fisher’s disappear- 
ance, an old man called Ben Weir, who had a 
small farm near Penrith, and who always drove 
his own cart to market, was returning from 
Sydney, one night, when he beheld, seated ona 
rail which bounded the road—Fisher. The 
night was very dark, and the distance of the 
fence from the middle of the road was, at 
least, twelve yards, Weir, nevertheless, saw 
Fisher's figure seated on the rail. He pulled 
his old mare up, and called out, “ Fisher, is 
that you?” No answer was returned ; but 
there, still on the rail, sat the form of the man 
with whom he had been on the most intimate 
terms. Weir—who was not drunk, though 
he had taken several glasses of strong liquor 
on the seudemapek off his cart, and ap- 
proached the rail, To his surprise, the form 
vanished. 

“* Well,” exclaimed old Weir, “ this is very 
curious, anyhow;” and, breaking several 
branches of a sapling so as to.mark the exact 
spot, he remounted his cart, put his old mare 
into a jog-trot, and soon reached his home. 

Ben was not likely to keep this vision a 
secret from his old woman. All that he had 
seen he faithfully related to her. 

“ Hold your nonsense, Ben!” was old 
Betty’s reply. “ You know you have been a 
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drinking and disturbing of your imagination. 
Ain’t Fisher agone to England ? And if he 
had a come back, do you think we shouldn’t a 
heard on it?” 

“ Ay, Betty!” said old Ben, “ but he'd a 
eruel gash in his forehead, and the blood was 
all fresh like. Faith, it makes me shudder 
to think on’t. It were his ghost.” 

“ How can you talk so foolish, Ben?” said 
the old woman. “ You must be drunk sure-ly 
to get on about ghosteses.” 

“T tell thee Iam not drunk,” rejoined old 
Ben, angrily. “There’s been foul play, Betty ; 
I’m sure on’t. There sat Fisher on the rail— 
not more than a matter of two mile from 
this. Egad, it were on his own fence that he 
sat. There he was, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
his arms a folded; just as he used to sit when 
he was a waiting for anybody coming up the 
road, Bless you Betty, I seed ’im till 1 was 
as close as I am to thee; when, all on a 
sudden, he vanished, like smoke.” 

“Nonsense, Ben : don’t talk of it,” said old 
Betty, “or the neighbours will only laugh at 
you. Come to bed, and you'll forget all about 
it before to-morrow morning.” 

Old Ben went to bed; but he did not next 
morning forget all about what he had seen on 
the previous night: on the contrary, he was 
more positive than before. However, at the 
earnest, and often repeated request of the old 
woman, he promised not to mention having 
seen Fisher’s ghost, for fear that it might 
expose him to ridicule. 

On the following Thursday night, when old 
Ben was returning from market—again in 
his cart—he saw, seated upon the same rail, 
the identical/apparition. He had purposely 
abstained from drinking that day, and was in 
the full possession of all his senses. On this 
oceasion old Ben was too much alarmed to 
stop. He urged the old mare on, and got home 
as speedily as possible. As soon as he had 
unharnessed and fed the mare, and taken his 
purchases out of the cart, he entered his 
cottage, lighted his pipe, sat over the fire 
with his better half, and gave her an account 
of how he had disposed of his produce, and 
what he had brought back from Sydney in 
return, After this he said to her, “ Well, 
— I’m not drunk to-night, anyhow, 
am I?” 

“No,” said Betty. “You are quite sober, 
sensible like, to-night, Ben ; and therefore you 
have come home without any ghost in your 
head. Ghosts! Don’t believe there is such 
things.” 

“Well, you are satisfied I am not drunk ; 
but perfectly sober,” said the old man. 

“Yes, Ben,” said Betty. 

“Well, then,” said Ben, “I tell thee what, 
Betty. I saw Fisher to-night agin!” 

“Stuff!” cried old Betty. 

“You may say stuff,” said the old farmer ; 
“but I tell you what—I saw him as plainly 
as I did last Thursday night. Smith is a bad 
un! Do you think Fisher would ever have 
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left this country without coming to bid you 
and me good bye ?” 

“Tt’s all fancy!” said old Betty. “Now 
drink your and smoke your pipe, and 
think no more about the ghost. I wont hear 
on’t.” 

“T’m as fond of my grog and my pipe as 
most men,” said old Ben; “but I'm Bs oie 
to drink anything to-night. It may be all 
faney, as you call it, but Iam now going to 
tell Mr. Grafton all I saw, and what I think ;” 
and with these words he got up, and left the 
house. 

Mr. Grafton was a gentleman who lived 
about a mile from old Weir's farm. He had 
been formerly a lieutenant in the navy, but 
was now on half pay, and was:a settler in the 
new colony ; he was, moreover, in the com- 
mission of the . 

When old Ben arrived at Mr. Grafton’s 
house, Mr. G n was about to retire to 
bed; but he requested old Ben might be 
shown in. He desired the farmer to take 
a seat by the fire, and then inquired what 
was the latest news in Sydney. 

“The news in Sydney, sir, is very small,” 
said old Ben; “ cor is falling, but maize 
still keeps its price—seven and sixpence a 
bushel : put I want to tell you, sir, something 
that will astonish you.” 

“What is it, Ben ?” asked Mr. Grafton. 

“ Why, sir,” resumed old Ben, “ you know I 
am not a weak-minded man, nor a fool, 
exactly ; for I was born and bred in York- 
shire.” 

“No, Ben, I don’t believe you to be weak- 
minded, nor do I think you a fool,” said Mr. 
Grafton ; “but what can you have to say that 
you come at this late hour, and that you 
require such a preface ?” 

“ That I have seen the ghost of Fisher, sir,” 
said the old man ; and he detailed the par- 
ticulars of which the reader is already in 
possession. 

Mr. Grafton was at first disposed to think 
with old Betty, that Ben had seen Fisher's 
Ghost through an extra glass or two of rum 
on the first night; and that on the second 
night, when perfectly sober, he was unable to 
divest himself of the idea previously enter- 
tained. But after a little consideration the 
words “How very singular!” involuntarily 
escaped him. 

“Go home, Ben,” said Mr. Grafton, “and 
let me see you to-morrow at sunrise. We 
will go together to the place where you say 
you saw the ghost.” 

Mr. Grafton used to encourage the abori- 
ginal natives of New South Wales (that race 
which has been very aptly described “the 
last link in the human chain”) to remain 
about his premises. At the head of a little 
tribe then encamped on Mr. Grafton’s estate, 
was a sharp young man named Johnny Crook. 
The peculiar faculty of the aboriginal natives 
of New South Wales, of tracking the human 
foot not only over grass but over the hardest 
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rock ; and of tracking the whereabouts of 
runaways by signs imperceptible to civilized 
eyes, is well known ; and this man, Johnny 
Crook, was famous for his skill in this par- 
ticular art of tracking. He had recently been 
instrumental in the apprehension of several 
desperate bushrangers whom he had tracked 
over twenty-seven miles of rocky country and 
fields, which they had crossed bare-footed, in 
the hope of audiine the black fellow in the 
ree of his keen pursuit with the horse 
ice, 

‘When old Ben Weir made his appearance 
in the morning at Mr. Grafton’s house, the 
black chief, Johnny Crook, was summoned 
to attend. He came and brought with him 
several of his subjects, The party set out, 
old Weir showing the way. The leaves on 
the branches of the saplings which he had 
broken on the first night of seeing the 
ghost were withered, and sufficiently pointed 
out the exact rail on which the phantom was 
represented to have sat. There were stains 
upon the rail. Johnny Crook, who had then 
no idea of what he was required for, pro- 
nounced these stains to be “White man’s 
blood ;” and, after searching about for some 
time, he pointed to a spot whereon he said a 
human body had been laid. 

In New South Wales long droughts are not 
very uncommon; and not a single shower of 
rain had fallen for seven months previously 
not sufficient even to lay the dust upon the 
roads. 

In consequence of the time that had elapsed, 
Crook had no small difficulty to contend 
with; but in about two hours he suc- 
ceeded in tracking the footsteps of one man 
to the unfrequented side of a pond at some 
distance. He gave it as his opinion that 
another man had been dragged thither. 
The savage walked round =i round the 
pond, eagerly examining its borders and the 
sedges and weeds springing up around it. 
At first he seemed baffled. No clue had 
been washed ashore to show that any- 
thing unusual had been sunk in the coal : 
but, having finished this examination, he laid 
himself down on his face and looked keenly 
along the surface of the smooth and stagnant 
water. Presently he jumped up, uttered a 
ery peculiar to the natives when gratified by 
finding some long-sought object, clapped his 
hands, and, pointing to.the middle of the pond 
to where the decomposition of some sunken 
substance had produced a slimy coatin 
streaked with prismatic colours, he exclaimed, 
“White man’s fat!” The pond was immedi- 
ately searched ; and, below the spot indicated, 
the remains of a body were discovered. A 
large stone and a rotted silk handkerchief 
were found near the body ; these had been 
used to sink it. 

That it wis the body of Fisher there could 
be no question. It might have been identified 
by the teeth; but on the waistcoat there 
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immediately poongalond, both by Mr. Grafton 

and by old Ben Weir, as Fisher’s property. 
He had worn those buttons on his waistcoat 
for several years. 

Leaving the body by the side of the pond, 
and old Ben and the blacks to guard it, Mr. 
Grafton cantered up to Fisher’s house. Smith |; 
was not only in pocoeemge of all the missing 
man’s property, but had removed to Fisher's | 
house. It was about a mile and a half 
distant. They inquired for Mr. Smith, Mr. | 
Smith, who was at breakfast, came out, and 
invited Mr, Grafton to alight; Mr. Grafton | 
accepted the invitation, and after a few | 
desultory observations said, “Mr. Smith, I 
am anxious to purchase a piece of land on the 
other side of the road, belonging to this 
estate, and I would give a fair price for it. 
Have you the power to sell ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied Smith. “The power 
which I hold from Fisher is a general power ;” 
and he forthwith produced a document pur- 
porting to be signed by Fisher, but which 
was not witnessed. 

“Tf you are not very busy, I should like to 
show you the piece of land I allude to,” said 
Mr. Grafton. 

“Oh certainly, sir. I am quite at your 
service,” said Smith ; and he then ordered his 
horse to be saddled. 

It was necessary to pass the pond where 
the remains of Fisher’s body were then 
exposed. When they came near to the spot, 
Mr. Grafton, looking Smith full in the face, 
said, “Mr. Smith, I wish to show you some- 
thing. Look here!” He pointed to the 
decomposed body, and narrowly watching 
Mr. Smith’s countenance, remarked : “These 
are the remains of Fisher. How do you 
account for their being found in this pond ?” 

Smith, with the greatest coolness, got off 
his horse, minutely examined the remains, 
and then admitted that there was no doubt 
they were Fisher’s. He confessed himself at 
a loss to account for their discovery, unless it 
could be (he said) that somebody had waylaid 
him on the road when he left his home for 
Sydney ; had murdered him for the gold and 
bank-notes which he had about his person, 
and had then thrown him into the pond. 
“My hands, thank Heaven!” he concluded, 
“are clean. If my old friend could come to 
life again, he would tell you that J had no 
hand in his horrible murder.” 

Mr. Grafton knew not what to think. He 
was not a believer in ghosts. Could it be 
possible, he began to ask himself, that old 
Weir had committed this crime, and—finding 
it weigh heavily on his conscience, and fearing 
that he might be detected—had trumped up 
the story about the ghost—had pretended that 
he was led to the spot by supernatural agency 
—and thus by bringing the murder volunta- 
rily to light, hoped to stifle all suspicion? But 
then he considered Weir’s excellent charac- 
iter, his kind disposition, and good-nature. 


were some large brass buttons which were! These at once put to flight his suspicion of 
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Weir ; but still he was by no means satisfied 
of Smith’s guilt, much as appearances were 
against him. 

Fisher’s servants were examined, and stated 
that their master had often talked of going 
to England on a visit to his friends, and of 
leaving Mr. Smith to manage his farm ; and 
that though they were surprised when Mr. 
Smith came, and said he had “ gone at last,” 
they did not think it at all unlikely that he 
had done so. An inquest was held, and a 
verdict of wilful murder found against Thomas 
Smith. He was thereupon transmitted to 
Sydney for trial, at the ensuing sessions, in 
the supreme court. The case naturally excited 
great interest in the colony ; and public opinion 
respecting Smith’s guilt was evenly balanced. 

he day of trial came; and the court was 
crowded almost to suffocation. The Attorney- 
General very truly remarked that there were 
circumstances connected with the case which 
were without any precedent in the annals of 
jurisprudence. The only witnesses were old 
eir and Mr. Grafton. Smith, who defended 
himself with great composure and ability, cross- 
examined them at considerable length, and 
with consummate skill. The prosecution 
reer I closed, Smith addressed the jury, 
(which consisted of military officers) in 
his defence. He admitted that the circum- 
stances were strong against him; but he 
most ingeniously proceeded to explain them. 
The power of attorney, which he produced, 
he contended had been regularly granted 
by Fisher, and he called several witnesses, 
who swore that they believed the signa- 
ture to be that of the deceased. He, fur- 
ther, produced a will, which had been drawn 
up by Fisher’s attorney, and by that will 
Fisher had appointed Smith his sole executor, 
in the event of his death. He declined, he 
said, to throw any suspicion on Weir; but 
he would appeal to the common sense of the 
jury whether the ghost story was entitled to 
any credit ; and, if it were not, to ask them- 


selves why it had been invented? He alluded 
to the fact—which in cross-examination Mr. 
Grafton swore to—that when the remains 


were first shown to him, he did not 
conduct himself as a guilty man would 
have been likely to do, although he was 
horror-stricken on beholding the hideous 
spectacle. He concluded by invoking the 

Imighty to bear witness that he was in- 
nocent of the diabolical crime for which he 
had been arraigned. The judge (the late Sir 
Francis Forbes) recapitulated the evidence. 
It was no easy matter to deal with that part 
of it which had reference to the apparition : 
and if the charge of the judge had any leaning 
one way or the other, it was decidedly in 
favour of an acquittal. The jury retired ; 
but, after deliberating for seven hours, they re- 
turned to the court, with a verdict of Guilty. 

The judge then sentenced the prisoner to be 
hanged on the following Monday. It was on 
a Thursday night that he was convicted. On 
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the Sunday, Smith expressed a wish to see a 
clergyman. His wish was instantly attended 
to, when he confessed that he, aud he alone, 
committed the murder ; and that it was upon 
the very rail where Weir swore that he had 
seen Fisher’s ghost sitting, that he had 
knocked out Fisher’s brains with a tomahawk. 
The power of attorney he likewise confessed 
was a forgery, but declared that the will was 
genuine. 

This is very extraordinary, but is, never- 
theless, true in substance, if not in every parti- 
cular. Most a who have visited Sydney 
for any length of time will no doubt have had 
it narrated to them. 


A WALK THROUGH A MOUNTAIN. 


I rook a walk last year through the sub- 
stance of a mountain, entering at the top, and 
coming out at the bottom, after a two or three 
mile journey underground. Perhaps the story 
of this trip is worth narrating. The moun- 
tain was part of an extensive property be- 
longing to the Emperor of Austria, in his 
character of salt merchant, and contained the 
famous salt mine of Hallein. 

The whole salt district of Upper Austria, 
called the Salzkammergut, forms part of a 
range of rocks that extends from Halle in the 
Tyrol, passes through Reichenthal in Bavaria, 
and continues by way of Hallein in Salzburg, 
to end at Ausse in Styria. The Austrian part 
of the range is now included in what is called 
the district of Salzburg, and that district 
abounds, as might be expected, in salt springs, 
hot and cold, which form in fact the baths of 
Gastein, Ischl, and some other places. The 
names of Salzburg (Saltborough), the capital, 
and of the Salzack (Saltbrook), on the left bank 
of which that pleasant city stands, indicate 
clearly enough the character of the surround- 
ing country. Hallein is a small town eight 
miles to the south east of Salzburg, and it 
was to the mine of Hallein, as before said, 
that I 7 my visit. 

On the way thither I passed through much 
delightful rock and water scenery. From 
Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, I got 
through Wells and Laimbach to the river 
Traun, and trudged afoot beside its winding 
waters till I reached the point of its junction 
with the Traunsee, or eof Traun. From 
the village on the opposite shore, I followed 
the same stream in upon its wanderings 
by mountain steep, and wooded bank, alon 
the valley called after the river’s name, unti 
Icame to Gmunden, where the Traun flows 
through another lake. At Gmunden I stopped 
to look over the Imperial Salt Warehouses. 
The Emperor of Austria, as most people 
know, is the only dealer in salt and tobacco 
with whom his subjects are allowed to trade. 
His salt warehouses, therefore, must needs be 
extensive. They are situated at Gmunden to 
the left of the landing-place, from which a 
little steamer plies across the lake ; and they 
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are so built as to afford every facility for the 
unloading of boats that bring salt barrels 
from the mine by the highway of the Traun. 


The warehouses consisted simply of a lange 
number of sheds piled with the salt in barrels, 
a ‘few offices, and a low but spacious hak, 
filled, in a confused way, with dusty models. 
There were models of river-boats and salt 
moulds, mining tools, and tram ways, hy- 
draulic models ofall kinds, miniature furnaces, 
wooden troughs, and seething pans. I looked 
through these until the bell frem the adjacent 
pier warned me, at five o’clock in the evening, 
to go on board the steamer that was quite 
vale to puff and splash its way across the 
beautiful green lake. We went under the 
shadow of the black and lofty Traunstein, and 
among pine-covered rocks, of which the reflec- 
tions were mingled in the water with a ruddy 
glow, that streamed across a low shore from 
some fires towards which we were steering. 
The glow proceeded from the fires of the 
Imperial Saltern,-erected at Ebensee. I paid 
a short visit to the works, which have been 
erected at great cost ; and display all the most 
recent improvements in the art of getting the 
best marketable salt ‘from saline water, I 
found that the water, heavily impregnated, is 
condueted from the distant mines by wooden 
‘troughs into the dryingpan. The pan is a 
shallow vessel of metal, supported by 
small piles of brick, and a low brick wall 
about three feet high, extending round two- 
thirds of its circumference, and leaving one- 
third, as the mouth of ‘the furnace, open to 
the air. Among the brick columns, and 
within ‘the wall, ‘the fire flashed and curled 
under the seething pan. Ascending next 
into the house over the great pan, and looking 
down upon the surface and its contents 
through sliding doors upon the floor, I saw 
the white salt crusting like a coat.of snow 
over the boiling water, and being raked as it 
is formed by workmen stationed at each of 
the trap doors in the floor above me. As the 
water evaporated, the salt was stirred and 
turned from rake'to rake ; and finally, when 
quite dry, raked into the neighbourhood of a 
long-handled spade, with which one workman 
was shovelling among the dried salt, and 
filling a long row of wooden ‘moulds, placed 
ready to his hand. These moulds are sugar- 
loaf shaped, and perforated at the bottom 
like a sugar mould, in order that any remain- 
ing moisture may drain out of them. The 
moulds will be finally in a heated room 
before the salt will be considered dry enough 
for storeage as a manufactured article. 
The brine that pours with an equable flow 
into the seething at. Ebensee, is brought 
wooden troughs from the salt mine at 
allein, a distance of ‘thirty miles in a direct 
line. It comes by ‘way of mountains and 
along a portion of the valley of the Traun, 
through which I continued my journey the 
same evening ‘from Ebensee, until the dark- 
ness compelled me to rest-for the night at a 
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small inn on a hill side. The next day I went 
through Ischl and Wolfgang, and spent three 
hours of afternoon in climbing up. the Scharf- 
berg, which is more than a thousand feet 
higher than Snowdon, tosee the sunset and the 
sunrise. There was sleeping accommodation 
on the top: so there is on the top of Snowdon. 
On the Scharfberg I had a hay-litter in a 
wooden shed and ate goat’s cheese and bread 
and butter. I saw no sunset or sunrise, but 
had a night of wind and.rain, and came down 
in the morning through white mist within a 
rugged gully ploughed up by the rain, to get 
a wholesome breakfast at St. Gilgen on the 
lake. More I need not say about the journey 
than that, on the fifth day after leaving 
Ebensee, having rested a little in the very 
beautiful city of Salzburg, I marched into the 
town of Hallein, at the foot of the Diirrnberg, 
the famous salt’ mountain, called Tumal by old 
chroniclers, and known for a salt mountain 
seven hundred and thirty years ago. 

Aftera night’s.rest in the town, I was astir 
by five o’elock in the morning, and went for- 
ward on my visit to the mines. In the case of 
the Diirrnberg salt mine, as I have already 
said, the miner entersat the top and comes out 
at the bottom. My first business, therefore, 
was to walk up the mountain, the approach 
to which is by a long slope of about four 
English miles. 

I met few miners by the way, and 
noticed in them few peculiarities of manners 
or costume. The national dress about these 
— is a sort of cross between the Swiss 
Alpine costume and a common peasant dress 
of ‘the lowlands. I saw indications of the 
sugar-loafed hat ; jackets were worn almost 
by all, with knee-breeches and coloured 
leggings. The clothing was always neat and 
sound, and the clothed bodies.looked reason- 
ably healthy, except that they had all re- 
markably :pale faces. The miners did not 
seem bodily to suffer from their occupation. 

As I approached the summit of the Diirrn- 
berg, the dey brownish limestone showed its 
bare front to the morning sun. I entered the 
offices, partly contained in the rock, and 
applied for admission into the dominion of the 
gnomes. My arrival was quite in the nick of 
time, for I had:not to be kept waiting, as I 
happened to complete the ty of twelve, 
without which the two sstien do not start. 
It was a Tower of London business ; and, as 
at the Tower, the demand upon our purses 
was not very heavy. One gulden-schein— 
about tenpence—is the regulated fee. Our 
full titles having been duly put down in the 
register, each of us was furnished with a 
miner’s costume, and, so habited, off we set. 

We started from a point that is called the 
Obersteinberghauptstollen ; our 
having candles, one in advance, 
the rear, 

We were sensible of a pleasant coldness in 
the air when we had gone a little way into 
the sloping tunnel, The tunnel was lofty, 
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wide, and dry. Having walked downwards 
on a gentle decline for a distance of nearly 
three thousand feet through the half gloom 
and among the echoes, we arrived at the 
mouth of the first shaft, named Freudenberg. 
The method of descent is called the “ Rolle.” 
It is both simple and efficacious, Down the 
steep slope of the shaft, and at an angle, in 
this case, of forty-one and a half.degrees, run 
two smooth railways parallel with each other, 
and each of about the thickness of .a scaffold 
pole ; they are twelve inches apart, and run 
together down the shaft like two sides of a 
thick ladder without the intervening rounds. 
Following the directions ‘and example of the 
foremost guide, we sat astride one behind the 
other on this wooden tramway, and slid very 
comfortably to the bottom, regulating our 
speed with our hands. The shaft itself was 
only of the width necessary to allow room for 
our passage. In this way we descended to 
the next chamber in the mountain, at a ae 
of a hundred and forty feet (perpendicular) 
from the top of the long slide. 

We then stood in a low-roofed chamber, 
sma]l enough to be lighted throughout by the 
dusky glare of our two candles. The walls 
and roof sparkled with brown and purple 
colours, showing the unworked stratum of 
rock-salt. Westood then at the head of the 
Untersteinberghauptstulm, and after a glance 
back at the narrow slit in the solid limestone 


through which we*had just descended, we 
pursued our ‘way along a narrow gallery of 
irregular level for a further distance of six 
hundred and sixty feet. A second shaft there 
opened us a passage into the deeper regions 


of the mine, With a boyish pleasure we all 
seated ourselves agaimupon a “Rolle ”—this 
time upon the Johanr*Jacob-berg-rolle, which 
is laid at an angle of forty-five and a half 
degrees—and away we slipped to the next 
level, which is at the a depth of 
another couple of hundred feet. 

We alighted in another chamber where our 
candles made the same half gloom, with their 
ruddy glare into the darkness, where there 
was the same sombre _ upon the 
walls and ceiling. We pursued our track 
along a devious cutting, haunted by confused 
and giant shadows, suddenly passing black 
cavernous sideways that startled us.as we came 
upon them, and I began to expect mummies, 
for I thought myself for one minute within 
an old Egyptian catacomb. After traversing 
a further distance of two thousand seven 
hundred feet we halted at the top of the third 
slide, the Kénigs-rolle. That shot us fifty- 
four feet deeper ‘into the heart of the moun- 
tain. We had become quite expert at our 
exercise, and had left off considering, amid 
all these descents and traverses, what might 
be our real position in the bowels of the earth, 
Perhaps we might get down to Aladdin’s gar- 
den and find trees loaded with emerald and 
ruby fruits. It was quite possible, for there 
was something very cabalistic, very strong of 
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enchantment in the word Konhauserankehr- 
schachtricht, the name given to the portion 
of the mine which we were then descending. 
Konhauser-return-shaft is, I think, however, 
about the meaning of that compound word, 

So far I had felt nothing like real cold, 
although I had been promised a wintry 
atmosphere. Possibly with a miner’s dress 
over my ordinary clothing, and with plenty 
of exercise, there was enough to counteract 
the effects of the chill air. But our eyes began 
to ache at the uncertain light, and we all 
straggled irregularly along the smooth cut 
shaft level for another sixty feet, and so 
reached the Konhauser-rolle, the fourth slide 
we had encountered in our progress. 

That cheered us up a little, as it shot us 
down another one hundred and eight feet 
perpendicular depth to the Soolererzeugungs- 
werk-Konhauser—surely a place nearer than 
ever to the magic regions of Abracadabra. 
If not Aladdin’s en, something wonderful 
ought surely by this time to have been 
reached. I was ¢*ve to any sight or sound, 
and was excited by the earnest whispering of 
my fellow adventurers, and the careful direc- 
tions as to our progress given by the guides 
and light-bearers, 

With eager rapidity we flitted among the 
black shadows of the cavern, till we reached 
a winding flight of giant steps. We mounted 
them with Spent excitement, and at the 
summit halted, for we felt that there was 
space before our faces, and had been told that 
those stairs led to a mid-mountain lake, nine 
hundred and sixty feet below the mountain’s 
top ; two hundred and forty feet above its 
base. Presently, through the darkness, we 
perceived at an ey interminable dis- 
tance a few dots of light, that shed no lustre, 
and could help us in no way to pierce the 
pitchy gloom of thegreat cavern. The lights 
were not interminably distant, for they were 
upon the other shore, and this gnome lake 
is but a mere drop of water in the mountain 
mass, its length being three hundred and 
thirty, and its breadth one hundred and 
sixty feet. 

Our guides lighted more candles, and we 
began to see their rays reflected from the 
water ; we could hear too the dull splashin; 
of the boat, which we could not see, as ol 
Charon slowly ferried to ourshore. More lights 
were used ; they flashed and flickered from 
the opposite ferry station, and we began to 
have an indistinct sense of a spangled dome, 
and of an undulating surface of thick, black 
water, through which the coming boat loomed 
darkly. More candles were lighted on both 
sides of the Konhauser lake, a very Styx, 
defying all the illuminating force of candles, 
dead and dark in its dim cave, even the limits 
of which all our lights did not serve to define, 
The boat reached the place of embarcation 
and we, wandering ghosts, half walked an 
were half carried into its broad clumsy hulk, 
and took each his allotted seat in ghostly 
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silence. There was something really terrible 
in it all ; in the slow funereal pace at which we 
floated across the subterranean lake ; in the 
dead quiet among us, only interrupted by the 
slow plunge of the oar into the sickly waters. 
In spite of all the lights that had been kindled 
we were still in a thick vapour of darkness, and 
could form but a dreamy notion of the beauty 
and the grandeur of the crystal dome within 
which we men from the upper earth were hid- 
den from our fellows. The lights were flared 
aloft as we crept sluggishly across the lake, and 
now and then were flashed back from a hanging 
stalactite, but that was all. The misty dark- 
ness about us brought to the fancy at the 
same time fearful images, and none of us were 
sorry when we reached the other shore in 
safety. There a rich glow of light awaited 
us, and there we were told a famous tale 
about the last Arch-ducal visit to these salt 
mines, when some thousands of lighted tapers 
glittered and flashed about him, and exhibited 
the vaulted roof and spangled lake in all their 
beauty. As we were not Archdukes, we had 
our Hades lighted only by a pound of short 
sixteens. 

We left the lake behind us, and then, tra- 
versing a further distance of seventy feet 
along the Wehrschachtricht, arrived at the 
mouth of the Konhauser Stiege. Another 
rapid descent of forty-five feet at an angle of 
fifty degrees, and we then reached Rupert- 
schachtricht, a long cavern of the extent of 
five hundred and sixty feet, through which 
we toiled with a growing sense of weariness. 
We had now come to the top of the last and 
longest “slide” in the whole Diirrnberg. It 
is called the Wolfdietrichberg-rolle, and 
is four hundred and sixty-eight feet long, 
carrying us two hundred and forty feet lower 
down into the mountain. We went down this 
“slide” with the alacrity of school-boys, one 
after another keeping the pot boiling, and all 
regulating our movements with great cit- 
cumspection, for we knew that we had far to 
go and we could never see more than a few 
yards before us. 

Having gained the ground beneath in 
safety, our attention was drawn to a fresh 
water well or spring, sunk in this spot at great 
cost by order of the Archduke, and blessed 
among miners. Amid all the stone and salt 
and brine, a gush of pure fresh water at our 
feet was very welcome to us all. The well 
was sunk, however, to get water that was 
necessary for the mining operations. We did 
not see any of those operations underground, 
for they are not exhibited; the show-trip 
underground is only among the ventilating 
shafts and galleries. Throu, h the dark open- 
ings by which we had passed, we should have 
found our way (had we been permitted) to the 
miners. I have seen them working in the 
Tyrol, and their labours are extremely simple. 
Some of the rock-salt is quarried in transparent 
crystals, that undergo only the process of 
crushing before they are sent into the market 
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as an article of commerce. Very little of this 
grain salt is seen in England, but on the con- 
tinent it may be found in some of the first 
hotels, and on the table of most families. It 
is cheaper than the loaf salt, and is known in 
Germany under the title of salzkorn, and in 
France, as selle de cuisine. In order to obtain 
a finer grained and better salt, it is necessary 
that the original salt-crystals should be dis- 
solved, and for this purpose parallel galleries 
are run into therock,and there is dug in each of 
them a dyke or cistern. These dykes are then 
flushed with water, which is allowed to remain 
in them undisturbed for the space of from 
five to twelve months, according to the rich- 
ness of the soil ; and, being then thoroughly 
saturated with the salt that it has taken up, 
the brine is drawn off through wooden pipes 
from Hallein over hill and dale into the 
evaporating pans. 

We had traversed the last level, and had 
reached what is generally called the end of the 
salt-mine ; but we were still a long way distant 
from the pure air and the sunshine. We had 
travelled through seven galleries of an aggre- 
gate length of nearly two miles; we had 
floated across an earthy piece of water ; had 
followed one another down six slides, and 
had penetrated to the depth of twelve hun- 
dred feet into the substance of the mountain 
limestone, gypsum, and marl. Having done 
all this, there we were in the very heart’ of 
the Diirrnberg, left by our guides, and en- 
trusted to the care of two lank lads with hag- 
gard faces. We stood together in a spacious 
cavern, poorly lighted by our candles ; there 
was a line of tram-rail running through the 
middle of it, and we soon saw the carriage that 
was to take us out of the mountain emerging 
from a dark nook in the distance. It was a 
truck with seats upon it, economically ar- 
ranged after the fashion of an Irish ene 
car. The two lads were to be our horses, an 
our way lay through a black hollow in one side 
of the cavern, into which the tram-rail ran. 

We took our seats, instructed to sit per- 
fectly still, and to restrain our legs and arms 
from any straggling. There was no room to 
spare in the shaft we were about to traverse, 
Our car was run on to the tram-line, and the 
two lads, with a sickly smile, and a broad 
hint at their expected gratuity, began to pull, 
and promised us a rapid ae: In another 
minute, and we were whirring down an in- 
cline with a rush and a rattle, through the 
subterranean passage tunnelled into solid 
limestone which runs to the outer edge of 
the Diirrnberg. The length of this tunnel is 
considerably more than an English mile. 

The reverberation and the want of - 
were nothing, but we were disagreeably 
sensible of a cloud of fine stone dust, and 
knew well that we should come out not only 
stone deaf, but as white as millers, Clinging 
to our seats with a cowardly instinct, down 
we went through a hurricane of sound and 
dust. At length we were sensible of a 
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diminution in our speed, and the confusion of 
noises so far ceased, that we could hear the 
panting of our biped cattle. Then, straight 
before us, shining in the centre of the pitch 
darkness, there was a bright blue star sud- 
denly apparent. One of the poor lads in 
the whisper of exhaustion, and between his 
broken pantings for breath, told us that they 
always know when they have got half way 
by the blue star, for that is the daylight 
shining in, 

A littlenecessary rest, and we were off again, 
the blue star before us growing gradually 
paler, and expanding and still growing whiter, 
till with an uncontrollable dash, and a con- 
cussion, we are throw& within a few feet of 
| the broad incomparable daylight. With how 
much contempt of candles did I look up at 
the noonday sun! The two lads, streaming 
with perspiration, who had dragged us down 
the long incline, were made happy by the 
payment we all gladly offered for their 
services. Then, as we passed out of the mouth 
of the shaft, by a rude chamber cut out of the 
rock, we were induced to pause and purchase 
| from a family of miners who reside there a 
| little box of salt crystals, as a memento of our 
visit. Truly we must have been among the 


gnomes, for when I had reached the inn I 
spread the brilliant crystals I had brought 
home with me on my bedroom window sill, 
| and there they sparkled in the sun and 
twinkled rainbows, changing and 


shifting 
their bright colours as though there were a 
living imp at work within. But when I got 
up next morning and looked for my crystals, 
in the place where each had stood, I found 
only a little slop of brine. That fact may, 
I have no doubt, be accounted for by the 
philosophers ; but I prefer to think that it 
was something wondrous strange, and that I 
fared marvellously like people of whom I had 
read in German tales, how they received gifts 
from the good people who live in the bowels 
of the earth, and what became of them. I 
have had my experiences, and I do not choose 
to be sure whether those tales are altogether 
founded upon fancy. 


FRIEND SORROW. 


Do not cheat thy Heart and tell her, 
Grief will pass away— 

“ Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain ; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain, 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
“Soon she will forget "— 

Bitter truth, alas, but matter 
Rather for regret ; 

Bid her not “ Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things :”— 

Rather nurse her cagéd sorrow 
*Till the captive sings. 
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Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet : 

Not as foe, with shield and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet; 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her# 
By her dusky wings ; 

And she'll whisper low and gently 
Blessings that she brings. 
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RaFAakE.eE, the Angel-limner ; Guido with 
his heavenward turned visages; the ghost— 
stalwart, grim,awful—of Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, pointing with a giant hand* from the 
midst of the gemmed raiment and rich carna- 
tions of Sebastiano del Piombo ; with these 
the grand old white-bearded man Tiziano 
Vecelli, so affectionately called by his country- 
men the Titian, with hues as gorgeous as his 
own Venice. Such are my glorious company 
in one of the shabby suite of shabby rooms 
near Charing Cross, called (in a spirit of polite 
irony, I presume,) the National Gallery. 
Shabby, paltry, in bad taste, miserably in- 
efficient as these rooms may be for the pur- 
pore they were intended to fulfil, while I 

ave these great masters of Art around me I 
can forgive and forget the ugly hive that holds 
so many sweets: the barn-like frontage, the 
potters Ber dome, and pepper-box cupolas, 
I am not alone. The Grenadier Barracks 
may be close behind me, with most unroman- 
tic fifing and drumming in the yard thereof, 
for ever calling discordant echoes from the 
ace wc of Leicester Square ; with inartistical- 
ooking privates lolling out of monotonous 
windows, with doors, jamb-studded by lance 
corporals. returning from the fatigue duty of 
carrying home their better-halves basket of 
newly mangled linen. The neighbouring sky 
may be obscured by puffy steam issuing from 
the work-a-day baths and wash-houses. There 
may be little charity children, hard by, dron- 
ing forth spelling-lessons in St. Martin’s 
Schools, Sallow paupers may be uncomfort- 
ably stone-breaking, oakum-picking, bone- 
crushing, handmill-grinding, all in direct 
opposition to good taste and the advance- 
ment of the Fine Arts, in the inner yards of 
St. Martin’s workhouse ; but I can condone 
all their common-place delinquencies, and all 
the short-comings of the locality, the entou- 
rage, the population, Cockspur Street with its 
hideous statue, St. Martin’s Lane, the ginger- 
beer fountains, the t they have stuck 
Nelson on. Here, in the one-pair front of the 
National Gallery, I can walk with the pen 
in the rainbow-marbled palace of Dido ; good 
master Steenwyck my gentleman usher. I can 
bide under the trees with Pater Aineas in the 


* It is matter of artistical tradition that the figures in 
Sebastiano del Piombo’s great picture of the Raising of 
Lazarus were drawn by Michael Angelo, who wished to pit 
the Venetian painter against Rafaelle, and knowing the pro- 
ficiency of Sebastiano as a colourist and his weakness as a 


draughtsman, designed his picture for him, 
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storm. I can tremble when Lazarus rises, and 
weep when the Angel lifts His auburn tresses 
in pious Francia’s canvass. I can fondle the 
little lamb that Saint John is leading in the 
desert} can wipe the moisture from the 
swimming eyes of the Gevartius of Vandyck, 
can count the furrows in the forty per cent. 
face of Rembrandt’s Jewish Rabbi. 

But not for these is my admiration, sir, 
to-day. My frying-pan (to be vulgar) is for 
other fish. I am spell-bound by the canvasses 
of another painter, newly gone to his reward— 
taken too soon (though his years had come to 
those that can be counted but as labour and 
sorrow) from us and Art—whose birth and 
death were both of modern date ; but who is 
surely as old a master as any of the Sampsons 
of the brush—as any strong Gyas or strong 
Cloanthus of the easel and maulstick here 
present. Proximate to where Claude Lor- 
raine is toying with the Queen of Sheba, stands 
Joseph William Mallard Turner a-building of 
Carthage with bricks of gold and silver and 
jewels. And that builder against the French- 
man for any stake you like to mention ! 

Few of us there be but have laughed, long 
and loudly, at the monstrous splodges of 
colour the marvellous man sent of late years 
to the Royal Academy exhibitions, and bade 
us, authoritatively, reverence as pictures. 
What jokes we made! what humorous cen- 
sures we upon those eccentric perform- 
ances ! ow that the Master is dead, the evil 
that he did lies buried with him. For all his 
faults, and eccentricities, and madnesses (if 
you will) we will proudly and lovingly re- 
member our Englishman as the greatest 
landscape-painter the world ever saw. Such, 
at least, be my remembrance of Joseph Turner, 
the barber’s son, who was the Milton of his 
art—who painted the “Shipwreck” and the 
“Building of Carthage,”—who-sleeps the great 
sound sleep now in the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul, but who lives, and holds his own 
against all comers among the greatest of the 
ancient masters in our Gallery. 

And, filling mine eyes with the Building of 
Carthage, the nascent palaces, and growing 
terraces, and embryo fountains, I turn, in 
thought, from Carthage built to Carthage 
ruined. Musing upon the delended city, 
slowly, sadly rise before me the shadows of 
its greatness—visions of its magnificence, its 
decadence, its various fortunes and woes, its 
headlong fall, its utter erasure and blotting 
out from the roll of cities. 

Stand, Pilgrim, on the summit of Byrsa, and 
gaze upon the ruins of Carthage, for it hath 
its ruins yet: yea, to this day, in spite of 
railroads and submarine telegraphs and 
tourists from Peckham Rye poking about the 
Levant in ‘the steam-boats of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
The ruins of Carthage resemble those of 
Sparta : meagre in data, too shattered to con- 
firm, too dilapidated to elucidate, they yet 
cover a considerable space. Gaze, Pilgri 
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(shading thine eyes from the hot African sun, 
though the year is yet no older than its 
second month), fig-trees and olive-trees 
spread forth their earliest leaves; the 
haughty angelica, the scrolled acanthus, form 
tufts of verdure'scattered among starred and 
shapeless masses—rocks almost—of feverish 
marble, that once were temples, palaces, 
columns, amphitheatres, Far away in the dis- 
tance gaze upon the Isthmus, upon the double 
sea, upon the hazy islands, upon smiling plai 
blue lakes and delicately rose-and-purple 
mountains, upon fields, forests, ships, aque- 
ducts, Moorish villages, Moslem hermitages, 
minarets, and the white houses of Tunis the 
whilom piratical. Silent as are these hot 
plains (for the sun is high in the heaven, and 
few Tunisians care to stir abroad in the day- 
heat), legions of shadows of the men and 
women who have lived their course of life in 
Carthage flit solemnly across the landscape : 
Dido, Sophronisba, and the noble spouse of 
haipabel ; Hannibal and Marius; the Roman 
revenge, and the Carthaginian women weav- 
ing their hair into bow-strings. These broad 

ric lands stand no need of sowing with 
dragon’s teeth for an army of recollections to 
start up armed and appointed. Come the 
mailed men—the serried legions that fought 
at Scipio's bidding. Comes the shadow of 
Utica and of Cato’s house. Alas! that it 
should be but.a shadow. Caproea yet can 
show the ruins of the palace of Tiberius ; but 
of Cato’s dwelling there remains nor stock, 
nor stone, nor vestige. Come the days of 
the barbarians—come rapine and slaughter, 
and ruined houses and choked-up fountains— 
come the Vandals, the terrible Vandals ; and, 
no less terrible though more polished, Beli- 
sarius and his Byzantine hordes. Come the 
‘cruel Moors with their Sultan, and where his 
horse’s hoof has touched the earth there grows 
no more grass. Lastly comes, Pilgrim, raven- 
ing for Saracen blood, hot upon their track, 
Louis of France, called the Saint, the Last 
CrusapER. An you would know how it 
sped with him in his last crusade, and how 
the Angel of Death struck him amid the 
ruins of Carthage, you shall hear in this my 
reverie. 

In God’s year 1269, Louis the Twelfth of 
France is no longer young. Cares of state 
and private sorrows, fierce wars and pious 
vigils, have combined, too, with years to en- 
feeble his health and bow-his erst stalwart 
frame. He cannot sit his charger for any 
length of time. His two-handed sword and 
massive triangular shield are burdens to him. 
His casque weighs heavily on his brow. Weari- 
some are the strong shirt of mail, the massive 
greaves, and cuissons, and jamb-plates. Saint 
Louis grows old and weak, But his soul is 
strong, and yearns as vigorously as ever (piety 
prompting) for the redemption of the — 

and from the.miscreant Paynims. His wi 
is, now, in the November of his life, to £ 
beyond sea once. more, and do battle for 
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the Cross. The great ones of the kingdom, 
haughty holders of ducal fiefs, mailed barons 
and belted knights are summoned to Paris, 
and the King paints to them, in colours as 
vivid as he may, of the Christian woes in 
Palestine—of the perils of the Sepnichre and 
of the Holy Places. And not only of the 
dolours of Palestine, but of the Christians of 
that Egypt and of that Alexandria of which 
St. Cyril once was pastor—of that Africa in 
whose burning deserts good Saint Jerome 
awed the:savage lions with the Word. And 
he declares his fixed resolution to go, armed, 
to succour his afflicted brethren in the Hast, 
and to'slaughter ( nthetically) those other 
brethren of his who wear turbans and scimi- 
tars. They are to be remorselessly extirpated 
—for the greater glory of Heaven. So 
saying, he takes the cross from the hands 
of the Pope's legate, and gives it to his two 
sons. 

The ducal fioffers, mailed barons, and 
belted knights ‘take ‘the cross also in great 
numbers, directly their lord-the King ‘has set 
the example. Piety becomes fashionable. 
Takes the cross a brother-king and king- 
brother of Louis, to wit, ‘Charles of ‘Sicily. 
Takes it furthermore Edward Lo 
Prince al of England, with as little 
scruple as he will take Wales and Scotland 
some of these days. Takes it Gaston of 
Bearn, and the Kings of Navarre and Aragon. 
The fair dames of Europe, undaunted by the 
grim reports of Paynim ‘fevers and Paynim 
swords,prepare to. follow their lords. The 
lady: of Poitiers, the Countess of Brittanny, 
Jolande of Burgundy, Jeanne of Toulouse, 
Isabella of France, Amicia de Courtenay ; 
youth ‘and ‘beauty of blood-royal—these quit 
the distaff—which queens are not too proud to 
handle in 1269—and follow their husbands 
beyond:the salt sea. Their white hands are 
not satisfied with buckling on the:armour, or 
lacing the morions, or knotting the scarves of 
their true = The taper fingers long 
to be ‘unbuckling \the armour-straps after 
vietory—albeit, perchance, there shall be 
other work found, ere long, for the pretty 
digits : wnguents and bandages to be prepared 
for the wounded ; orisons to be said, with 
clasped hands, for the souls of the dying. 

Saint Louis makes his will. To Agnes, 
his youngest daughter, ‘he leaves ten thousand 
francs as her wedding portion. To his Queen 
Margaret, he leaves four thousand franes. 
Then he appoints two Regents to rule over 
the kingdom during his absence: Mathew, 
Abbot of St. Denis, and Simon, Sire of 
Nesle. After which he will go take ‘the 
oriflamme. 

Now ‘the oriflamme,as you:should know, 
is a standard of silk, attached ‘to the end of 
a lance. Now its colours are “Samite ver- 
million, cut ‘to the guise of a pennon, with 
three peaks, and having round it -hoops of 

een silk.” In times of peace, over the 

igh altar in the abbey of Saint Denis, 
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sheltering the tombs of the Kings of France ; 
in times of war it is oorne before them in the 
front of the battle, where the King’s 
should be. From the hands of Abbot Mathew 
Louis receives the sacred standard. At the 
same time they gird his loins with the 
escarcelle (a girdle), and put ‘into his hand the 
bowrdon (a-stick), which are called the con- 
solation and sign of journey. And the de- 
livery of these is so ancient in the Frankish 
monarchy, that it is patent that Charlemagne 
sits on his throne in his tomb beneath the 
dome of Aix-la-Chapelle, girt with the golden 
girdle, and armed with the jewelled staff he 
was wont to carry in Italy. 

The morrow, after praying at the tombs of 
the martyrs, and i his ingdom beneath 
the protection of the patron of France, he 
proceeds in great state and ceremony, but 
with bare feet (as also his two sons), from the 
Palais de Justice to the church of Notre 
Dame. The evening of the same day he 
leaves for Vincennes, where he bids adieu to 
his Queen t, “gentle, good queen, 
full of great :simplicity,” says Robert of 
Sainceriaux ; afterwards he quits for ever the 
old oaks of the forest of Vineennes, the 


ks, | venerable witnesses:of his justice and of his 


virtue, 

“Many and «many a time,” writes the good 
Sire de Joinville, lew I seen the holy king- 
pen arn homme noy) sitting at the foot of 
an in the wood of ‘Vincennes, and making 
us all sit down over against him on the green 

; and all who had matters concerning 
which they desired speech with him, were 
suffered to address him without any sergeant 
or usher offering them hindrance. 
times, so, in the time ‘that is gone, have 
seen the good’ king come to his garden that is 
in Paris, vestured.in a.coat of camlet, a sur- 
coat of tiretaine without sleeves, a mantle 
above of black ed m — have 
his carpet spread for us ‘or him to sit 
round about:among the flowers, and there did 
despatch for his people, both high and low, 
as he did in the bygone at Vincennes.” 

There is a gloomy, gothic, silent, fever- 
stricken seaport down in the dusky South of 
Franee, called Aigues-mortes ; and from here, 
on the ist July in God’s year 1270, Saint 
Louis .sets sail—he and his warriors, .on his 
last crusade. Three schemes had been mooted 
in the King’s councils: to disembark at Saint 
Jean-d’ Acre; to attack Egypt ; or to make a 
descent on Tunis ; there being Paynims to be 
slaughtered, and Christian laurels to be won, 
at each of these three points. Unhappily, 
Saint Louis takes thg last of the three courses, 
for a reason you are to. hear. 

Tunis is now governed 
Geotfrey of Boileau and 


by a prince whom 
William of Nangis 
call Omar-el-Muley-Moztanea. The historians 


of the period do not state why this prince 
should have feigned a desire to embrace the 
Christian creed; but it is probable enough 
that having heard of the strong crusading 
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armaments preparing in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, he thought it worth while to 
send ambassadors to the court of King Louis, 
flattering the holy king with hopes of an 
exemplary conversion, on his (Muley’s) part 
illusive and improbable. This he has done 
on the King of France first taking up the 
cross—not knowing probably where the 
storm would fall. His deceit brings the 
storm right upon his own head ; for King 
Louis, being in doubt as to the sincerity or 
hypocrisy of this Mussulman neophyte, re- 
solves to unriddle the pious enigma with a 
solution of glaives and hauberks, and steers 
direct for Tunis to convert Muley, don gréif 
he can, mal gré if he cannot. 

Perhaps a little political reason lurking 
beneath this pious resolve: The Tunisians 
have infested the seas for years ; their rovers 
intercept the succours that are sent to the 
Christian princes in Palestine ; they furnish 
neighing steeds, bright weapons, and strong 
sailhess to the Sultans of Egypt ; there are 
the centre of the intrigues that Boudoc-Dari 
keeps up with the Moors of Morocco and the 
Moors of Spain. So that, besides his anxiety 
for Holy Cross, Saint Louis may wish to clear 
out a nest of pirates and brigands. 

Saint Louis sails gallantly into the Bay of 
Tunis at the end of July. About this time 
a Moorish prince has undertaken the task of 
rebuilding Carthage; some new houses 
already begin to show their, heads among the 
blocks of ruins, a freshly built castle crowns 
the summit of the hill of Byrsa. The 
Crusaders are struck by the beauty of the 
country, covered as it is for miles with olive 
trees. Omar el-Muley’s conversion has already 
vanished into air. To the Christian saluta- 
tions of King Louis he responds by a savage 
menace, that if one single Crusader lands, 
every single Christian subject of his in Tunis 
shall be momentarily massacred. But this 
menace has no effect on Saint Louis and his 
host. They land incontinent; they encam 
in the Isthmus of Carthage, and the Frenc 
King’s almoner takes possession of the country 
of Hannibal, saying these words: “I say to 
you the ban of our Lord and of Louis, King 
of France, his sergeant.” This same country 
and spot has heard spoken Getulian, Syrian, 
Vandal, Greek, and Arabic, and always ex- 
pressing the same passions, couched in different 
tongues. 

Saint Louis resolves to take Carthage before 
besieging Tunis ; for Tunis is rich and strongly 
fortified. He drives the Saracens from a 
tower, which defends the cisterns of Carthage ; 
he rases the new castle; in fancied securit 
the stores of the expedition are disembarked, 
ultimately also the noble dames ; and, by one 
of the revolutions that centuries bring round, 
the great ladies of France establish themselves 
among the ruins of the palace of Dido. 

But fortune is fleeting, and fate is remorse- 
less, and prosperity evanescent. Carthage is 
taken ; but Tunis yet remains to be subdued, 
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and Tunis cannot be taken without succours 
being received from Louis’s brother the King 
of Sicily. Sweltering, perforce, on the sandy 
isthmus, the army is attacked by a contagious 
malady which, in a few days, diminishes its 
strength by one-half. The fierce African sun 
literally devours men accustomed to dwell 
beneath a mild and equably temperate sky. 
In order to augment the misery of the Cru- 
saders, the Moors fill the air, by means ot 
machines, with burning sand ; in their infernal 
ingenuity they imitate the effect of the famous 
khan-sim or wind of the desert—an ingenuity 
worthy of the awful solitudes in which it has 
been engendered, showing to what pitch men 
can carry the genius of destruction. Con- 
tinual combats and skirmishes weaken the 
forces of the army; the living no longer 
suffice to bury the dead; the corpses are 
thrown into the ditches that form the en- 
trenchments of the camp: these soon over- 
flow with the stream of death. 

Already the Counts of Nemours, Montmo- 
rency, and Vendéme, are dead ; the king has 
seen expire in his arms his best beloved son 
the Count of Nevers. Then the arrow strikes 
him ; and from that moment he knows that 
its wound is mortal, that the blow is sufficient 
to prostrate a frame already half-worn out 
by fatigue, mental and physical. Yet sincere 
in all other things—loving the truth above all 
—Saint Louis dissimulates now. He hides 
his illness from his courtiers and his people ; he 
feigns vigour and cheerfulness while the hand of 
Death is weighing him down, Still struggling, 
and fighting Death with bold front and reso- 
lute mien, he goes daily and nightly the round 
of the hospitals. From holy works he passes 
to royal duties, The safety of the camp has 
to be looked after ; an intrepid front has to 
be made to the Paynims; justice has to be 
rendered to the King’s lieges, beneath the 
shadow of the King’s tent-curtains, as in the 
old days beneath the oaks of Vincennes. 

For days, Prince Philip, the eldest born 
and heir of Louis, has not quitted his royal 
father. He is at last obliged to keep his 
tent ; then, thinking that the hours of his 
utility to his people are numbered, but that it 
behoves him to provide for their well-bei 
even. after his death, he writes his wi 
Ducange, the antiquary, has seen the manu- 
script in the saintly King’s own writing. The 
characters are large, yet feebly traced ; they 
are the weak expressions of a strong soul, for 
the will is full of wisdom, and goodness, and 
simple-mindedness, and sage advice to his son 
Philip for the well governing of the kingdom 
and people that are soon to be hi 

On the Monday morning, the twenty-fifth 
of August, Saint Leale of Peanee, being in 
extremity, demands and receives extreme 
unction ; then he causes himself to be stretched 
on a bed of cinders, and—crossing his arms 
over his breast, and raising his eyes to 
Heaven—waits for death. 

The sight has been seen but once, and 
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never will be seen again. The horizon be- 
comes dotted with black specks—these specks 
are ships—these ships are the fleet of Charles 
of Anjou, King of Sicily, laden with arms and 
men and munitions of war for the Crusaders. 
The hills and plains around Tunis are swarm- 
ing with the Moorish hosts ; but in the camp 
of the Crusaders there is a dead silence ; the 
only figures to be seen are wasted, emaciated, 
death-stricken soldiers slowly and painfully 
dragging themselves to the tent of their 
expiring king. Within that tent, towards 
the third hour of the afternoon, Saint Louis 
giving one sigh says, clearly and distinctly, 
these words, “Lord, I shall go into thine 
house and enter into thy temple!” and 
dies. 

So ran my reverie of the Last Crusader. 
He was a Christian and a King worthy of 
better times and better deeds, ; i the old 
knights and gentlemen who followed him 
were proud to say that they had been cru- 
sading with Saint Louis; “and I have had 
made,’ writes the honest Sire de Joinville, 
“an altar in honour of God and of ‘Mon- 
seigneur Saint Loys.’” 
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THOSE among us who are sufficiently in the 
sunshine of fortune to possess golden luxuries 
—whether in the forms of plates or dish- 
covers, candlesticks or candelabra, racing cups 
or presentation plates, watch-cases or watch- 
chains, ear-rings or finger rings—are not fully 
aware of the solicitude with which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Parliament supervises the gold ; to see 
that it is of the right quality ; to see—not, 
perhaps, that all that glitters shall be gold— 
but that all which is called gold shall have 
some sort of claim to that designation. 

It is of old standing, this supervising autho- 
rity over the goldsmiths. So long back as the 
reign of Edward the First, an Act was passed 
to settle this matter: to determine which, 
between two kinds of jewellery, shall be 
deemed the real Simon Pure. No article of 
gold or silver was to be made with a baser 
alloy than those named in the Act ; and none 
should pass into the market until its quality 
had been assayed, and a leopard’s head stamped 
upon it, The wardens of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company were empowered to go from shop to 
shop among the goldsmiths, to ascertain that 
the gold employed was of the right “ touch,” 
or alloy. Then, Henry the Sixth’s parliament 
enacted, among things relating to silver, that 
all silver articles should be at least as fine as 
“ sterling ;” that every workman or maker 
should stamp his mark on every article ; and 
that every maker’s private mark should be 
made known to the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
Several early charters gave to this powerful 
Company a general control over the gold 
and silver trade; the wardens were constituted 
judges of the standards of the precious 
metals ; and they were empowered to search 


out and destroy all specimens of “ deceitful 
work ”—that is, work made of gold or silver 
below the standard. It was towards the 
close of the fifteenth century that they were 
entrusted with the privilege of stamping ma- 
nufactured goods. In the time of Elizabeth 
a statute declared the well-known “ twenty- 
two carats” fine to be the standard quality 
which all gold manufactures must reach ; 
that is, an alloy of twenty-two parts of gold 
to two of silver ; while the standard for silver 
was to be eleven ounces two pennyweights of 
fine silver in twelve ounces, the rest being 
copper. The wardens had no bed of roses, it 
would seem; for an Act passed in 1665 
recited, “ that the wardens of the said Com- 
pany, in punishing defaults in the said trade, 

ad been at great charges, and at the peril of 
their bodies as well as at the loss of their 
goods; so that the wardens then late, on 
account of the menaces and assaults from the 
workers, could not put into execution the 
authorities given to them by former charters,” 
The Kings, and Queens, and Parliaments 
laboured hard to ensure the goodness of the 
precious wares; for in 1738 a new statute 
strengthened the provisions of all the old 
ones, especially as to the standards for gold and 
silver, There was, however, an exemption in 
favour of jewellers using gold in certain of the 
trinkets made by them: the gold might in 
such cases be lower than the standard. All 
the goods, when found to be of the proper 
standard, were to be stamped with the initials 
of the worker, the arms of the Company, and 
a distinct variable letter to denote the year ; 
but in mercy to the fragile structure of the 
tender family of pencil-cases, tweezer-cases, 
necklace beads, rings, buttons, thimbles, fila- 
gree work, toothpicks, chains, and such-like— 
they were exempted from the rude visitations 
of the stamping process. 

The Government made use of the Company 
as a means of insuring the payment of a duty 
imposed (in 1719) on plate ; this duty was 
sixpence per ounce. The Company kept a 
sharp eye on the makers, and the Excise 
on the Company; and assay-papers and re- 
ceipts were planned with all due formality. 
The Company were of course not expected to 
do their work for nothing; they were to 
receive tenpence for assaying and stamping a 
gold watch-case, fivepence for a gold buckle, 
fifteen-pence for a gold snuff-box, half-a-crown 
for any piece of gold plate under thirty 
ounces, and soon. There is a curious use 
of the word diet in the Act just named ; it 
being enacted that, from every piece of silver 
plate, weighing above four pounds troy, sent 
to be assayed and stamped, the wardens are 
empowered to take out or detain a diet not 
exceeding ten grains per pound. 

Thus did Parliament, reign after reign, 
throw its protective shield over these ]uxuries. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company had at first control 
over all the kingdom ; but similar guilds were 
afterwards established at Exeter, Bristol, 
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Newcastle, and a few other towns, About 
the year 1773, the towns of Birmingham and 
Sheffield, having become somewhat conspi- 
cuous for their works in gold and silver, and 
feeling the annoyance attending the sending 
of their wares for assay and stamping to 
distant towns, obtained powers to establish 
companies under the title of ‘Guardians of 
the standard of wrought plate.” These bodies 
were to choose wardens, assayers, and other 
officers ; and we now learn what is the meaning 
of the diet of those towns. The assayer for 
each town (Birmingham for instance), is em- 
powered to scrape eight grains from every troy 
pound of the silver plate or other article sent 
to the Company’s office to be assayed and 
stamped ; this he equally divides into two 
little els, one of which is immediately 
locked up in the assayer’s 60x, while the other 
is operated upon. After the assay, the article 
is broken in pieces if below the proper stan- 
dard, and the owner has to pay sixpence per 
ounce for the assay ; but, if it be standard as 
above, the article is stamped, and a fee paid 
according to a certain graduated scale. If the 
four grains per pound be more than enough 
for the assay, the overplus goes as a perquisite 
tothe Company. But now for the assayer’s box 
and itscontents. If the standard of each piece 
of plate be right and proper, the remaining 
little arcel of four grains per pound is taken 
out of the assayer’s ce and with due forma- 
~ deposited in a more honored receptacle 

led the diet-box. By the end of a year, this 
box contains diets or samples of all the plate 
found by assay during the year to be proper 
in standard. Once a year, the officers of the 
Company send up this box to the Mint in 
London ; where the Assay-master tries the 
little bits or diets, in order to see that the Bir- 
mingham assayer has not departed from the 
true standard ;: if he has, his pocket is made 
to suffer. 

These Birmingham and Sheffield guilds, 
like those of London, York, Exeter, Bristol, 
Chester, Norwich, and Newcastle, were made 
a kind of cat’s-paw for the Government, in 
respect to an increased duty of 8s. per ounce 
on gold manufactures and 6d. per ounce on 
those of silver, imposed in 1784. The war- 
dens, after assaying and stamping, were to 
receive the duty before returning the articles ; 
the Excise demanded it of them whether they 
had received it or not; so we may be pretty 
sure that the wardens of the respective Com- 

nies did not let the owners escape scot-free. 

e owners paid the duty to the Companies; 
the Companies handed it over to the Texcise ; 
and the Excise gave them 6d. in the pound 
for their trouble. 

As there is no good reason why all the world 
should agree about these standards of purity, 
it is no wonder that manufacturers should have 
occasionally tried to obtain some variation. 
The legislature settled this question, in 1798, 
by allowing two standards for manufactured 
gold, one of “twenty-two carats,” and the other 
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of “eighteen carats ;” the same Companies were 
to assay and stamp both kinds; and the same 
stamps were to be employed all excepting the 
“lion passant,” which royal animal was to be 
exclusively appropriated to the finer kind of 
gold. So recently as 1844 these little peddlings 
with industry (for such they are apt to appear 
in these our free-trade days) were further 
modified. It had been found that, by stam- 

ing gold and silver with the same dies, a 
ittle hocus-pocus might possibly enable a 
dishonest person to off a silver gilt article 
for gold ; it was therefore enacted that all 
the gold articles of “twenty-two carats fine” 
should be stamped with the mark of a Crown 
and the figures 22. 

All these curious statutes, with a few 
curious exceptions, are still in force; and 
form a body of industrial law which is more 
likely to diminish than increase in future. The 
great City Companies have in many cases 
outlived their duties, though by no means 
outlived their wealth ; but the Goldsmiths’ 
Company has still both duties and wealth. 
The following is pretty nearly the relation, at 
the present day, between the four parties 
interested in gold and silver manufactures— 
the Crown, the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the 
manufacturers, and the public. 

Every article made in or near London of 
gold or silver, except certain trinkets and 
small wares, must be sent to the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall near Cheapside. The maker must pre- 
viously stamp his mark upon it, which mark 
must be known and approved by the Company. 
It is assayéd at the ; it is broken up and 
returned if below the proper stan but 
stamped and returned if of due quality. The 
Company employ persons to scrape a few 
fragments from every article, for the purpose 
of assay ; and these persons, to ensure their 
thorough knowledge, must have served a 
seven years’ apprenticeship to a goldsmith, 
There being many gold and silversmiths, and 
manufacturers of watch-cases and chains, 
living in and near Clerkenwell, the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, when they rebuilt their 
Hall some years ago, determined to build it 
on its present central site, rather than remove 
it nearer to the Mint. There is a constant 
running to and fro between the workshops and 
the Hall; and many losses might occur if the 
Hall were too far distant. Clerkenwell and 
Foster Lane are the two poles of an electric 
chain, having links of silver and gold—a 
figure, by the way, which we fear is not quite 
faultless; for these two metals, though electric 
in a moral sense, are not much so according 
to lecture-room philosophy. 

When the wardens and assayers of the 
Company are examining the articles sent to 
them, they have power to reject any in which, 
according to their judgment, there may have 
been too much solder employed ; because solder 
being less valuable than the metal soldered, 
the standard of the whole bulk may perchance 
be reduced too much, The duties of the 
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Company, therefore, may be said to be five- 
fold, in respect to the principal articles of gold 
and silver sent to them—viz., to see that the 
gold or silver is of the proper standard ; to see 
that the silver:is not plated silver, or the gold 
silver-gilt'; to see that the solder employed 
has not been too much in relative weight ; to 
stamp the article when approved ; and to re- 
ceive money.when the article is returned to 
the owner. This money consists of a small 
sum for the stamping-fee, and a much larger 
sum for the Government. The present duty 
—seventeen shillings per ounce for gold, and 
one shilling and sixpence for silver—is practi- 
cally reduced to fourteen shillings and two- 
pence, and one shilling and threepence, an 
allowance of one-sixth being made to the 
manufacturer for a slight reduction in the 
weight of each article during the finishing 
processes; this finishing being always con- 
ducted after the assaying and stamping have 
taken place. The Com pay these duties 
into the Bank of En — , where they are 
placed to the aecount of the Receiver of Stamps 
and Taxes; and the Company, having thus 
acted as tax-gatherers, are paid for so doing 
at the rate of two-and-a-half per cent. The 
Company receives about four Sovinensh a year 
from the manufacturers for assaying and 
stamping, and about two thousand a year from 
the Government for collecting the tax. There 
is one deputy-warden appointed by the Com- 
pany, with a salary, te superintend especially 
these matters; and ender len are an engraver 
of punches, three assayers, two weighers, 
three drawers, and a cupel-maker. 

Boys carry the articles of plate between 
Clerkenwell and Foster Lane. Let us sup- 
pose that young Tom Simmons, a Clerken- 
well apprentice, arrived or arriving at years 
of discretion sufficiently to be trusted, 
takes a _ of unfinished plate to Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. The weighers ascertain the 
weight, calculate the duty at so much per 
ounce, set down the fee required for assaying 
and stamping, and enter the items in due 
form. The drawers orscrapers then take the 
piece of plate inhand. They examine it to see 
that the several parts all belong properly to 
each other, and that it is not charged with a 
suspiciously large amount of solder. This 
examination being satisfactorily concluded, 
they draw or scrape a few fragments from 
the surface of the article, just sufficient for 
the purposes of assay; and if there be a 
shadow of suspicion that there are different 
qualities of metal in different parts of the 
article, the seraper is applied to all those 
parts, and a fair average made of the 
whole. Then comes the third stage in the 
history: the drawers hand over the little 
fragments to the assayers, who proceed to 
determine whether the metal be up to the 
standard. If all be right up to this time, the 
drawers again take the piece of plate, and 
stamp it with the requisite marks. If all be 
not right, if the metal be lower than the 
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standard, the article is retained until the fol- 
lowing day; it is again tried, and if again 
found wanting, it is broken up; bu‘ if the 
manufacturer, willing to save his poor bant- 
ling, should ask for a third trial, and should 
be willing to pay another shilling for it, he 
can do so: the third verdict is final, there 
being no appeal against it ; and the broken 
piece of glitter is sent home in disgrace. But 
owr piece of plate we of course assume to be 
standard. After the assayers have reported 
well of it, and the drawers have stamped it, 
the weighers re-weigh it ; and then there is 
very little else to be done before Tom takes 
home the piece of plate to his master’s. 

The principle of adulteration (pity that we 
should have to use such a term) sometimes 
creeps into these golden products. The 
maker of a watch-case may, if he be less 
honest than his compeers, make some of the 
tiny bits of less than perfect metal ; but the 
drawers baffle him ; they scrape from all the 

ts, good and bad ; and if there happen to 
Raiemaee peccadillos attached to his name, 
the scrapings are made yet. more carefully ; 
and he must abide by the average result of 
the whole. The assayers are not allowed to 
know to whom the several little packets of 
scrapings belong ; these are wrapped up se- 
parately by the drawers, with certain —— 
marks and numbers, and are placed in boxes; 
and the assayers take them from the boxes, 
assay them, and report the results, without 
knowing who are the parties affected by their 
decision. Thus are there one or two hundred 
assays, more or less, made every day at the 
Hall. : one assayer confining his attention to 
gold, and two others to silver. 

The Company, in order to have some test 
that their servants have properly performed 
the duties entrusted to them, hold a kind of 
annual serutiny—an assay of a more formal 
nature. Portions of the scrapings resulting 
from the assays made during the year, 
amounting possibly to fifty thousand, are 
kept, sufficient to form a judgment on the 
whole. The practical members of the Com- 

y are convened—leaving out the noble 
ords and right honourable gentlemen who 
somehow become members of this as of the 
other great City Companies—and the parlia- 
ment, or jury, or judges, or arbitrators, or 
scrutineers (call them which we may) melt 
down the scrapings, and make a very careful 
assay of them ; the result of this assay shows 
whether or not the three assayers have done 
their year’s work well. But the die of the 
Birmingham and Sheffield assay is more offi- 
cial and more imperative ; we must briefly 
notice it. 

The golden doings of Birmingham have 
undergone very considerable change within 
the last few years. ‘Time was when the 
“toy-shop of Europe” produced . immense 

uantities of gilt toys, which occupied some 
thousands of hands ; the buckles, the snaps, 
the clasps, the earrings, the bracelets, the rings, 
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the brooches—as well as other articles which 
we may designate toys, or trinkets, or sham- 
iewellery — were thrown upon the market 
most unsparingly. Such is not now the case ; 
and many causes have led to the change. 
Fashion has, in many instances, refused to 
sanction that which she formerly applauded ; 
the gold became thinner and thinner upon the 
toys, until people began to be ashamed to call 
it gold at all; the French showed that they 
could make gilt-toys presenting more graceful 
designs than our own ; while the designation 
of “ Brummagem goods” became rather hum- 
bling to those who decked themselves there- 
with. Thus the gilt-toy trade has declined 
in that town; but others have arisen which 
“we the golden labours of the townsmen on a 

etter footing. The manufacture of good 
jewellery has increased ; while the rise and 
spread of the remarkable electro-plating pro- 
cess have given an immense impetus to the 
employment of the precious metals at Bir- 
mingham. How the Birmingham men use 
their gold and silver, it is not our province 
here to describe: our fourth volume (at pages 
113 and 456) has already done this. Suffice 
it here to speak of the official inspection of the 
gold and silver work produced. 

The diets or small parcels of scrapings, as 
mentioned in a former page, are sent up to 
London from Birmingham in the diet-box, 
and placed in the hands of the Queen’s Assay- 
master. Here they are examined and assayed, 
and tested with certain gold and silver trial 
plates made expressly for this purpose. If 
the quality be below standard, the Birming- 
ham Assay-master is fined ; but if it be equal 
or superior to standard, a certificate is re- 
turned, which is an acquittal for a whole 

ear’s labours. A certificate for the Birming- 
Seem gold assays takes somewhat the following 
form : “ These are to certify that, having this 
day duly assayed and tried the gold Diet 
from Birmingham, of twenty-two carats of fine 
gold, and two carats of alloy, and also the 
gold Diet of seg carats of fine gold, and 
six carats of alloy, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment 5 Geo. 4, sess. 1824, and having made 
such trials in presence of , especially 
appointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to attend the same ; 
I find, in comparison with the respective gold 
trial plates made for that purpose, that the 
Diet of twenty-two carats fine is ——, and the 
Diet of eighteen carats fine is the said 
trial plates, and do therefore report that the 
said Diets are sufficiently fine, and fully con- 
formable to the true intent and meaning of 
the Act aforesaid.” The Queen’s Assay- 
master signs this certificate, in which there 
are blanks left for indicating whether the 
gold is “equal to” or “superior to” the stand- 
ards respectively referred to. 

Query: If the Government duty were 
abandoned on the one hand, and the Com- 
panies’ privileges on the other—if manufac- 
turers and purchasers were allowed to make 
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their own bargains uninfluenced by all this 
official parade—would it not be better and 
cheaper in the end that these diets should die 
away? Are they not relics of the same anti- 
quated system which at one time gave curfew 
laws, and at another sumptuary laws? When 
trades are too young to run alone they are pro- 
tected ; but they are all getting out of leading- 
strings now-a-days, one by one. Gold and 
silver working iscertainly an old trade; but (we 
wish to leave room for ——— it may just 
possibly not be old enough to be left to itself. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
MONSIEUR LE CURE. 


MonstEvr LE CurE is a good man, and I am 
glad to make his acquaintance. He is about 
orty, with a dark open countenance and a 
pleasant smile; by the way, I never saw a 
fair Curé. He is rather inclined to be fat, but 
has nothing sensual about him, and is so full 
of amusing harmless stories that he might 
have been the companion of ladies and 
children all his life—perhaps he was once— 
for the story of M. le Curé’s life is rather a 
strange one, that is, strange to us; but common 
enough in France. M, le Curé began life in 
a regiment of dragoons, and served with great 
distinction in Africa, Suddenly, however, he 
took a disgust to the world; a woman he had 
loved long and well, married his friend ; his 
trusted, intimate friend. He was no common 
man who could either give or take back his 
affection lightly ; and he did one of those 
touchingly generous things that seem more to 
belong to romance than to real life. To punish 
the woman who had jilted him (and let us 
hope it did punish her) he gave her every franc 
he possessed in the world ; and then, taking 
her faithlessness and his friend’s treason to 
heart, he retired from society, became a village 
— and never let them hear of him again. 

hat young man’s grief is long healed now, 
and M. le Curé is nt man ; as indeed he 
ought to be. Having suffered, he can cheer ; 
and he knows the world and how to deal 
with those who are not yet weaned from it, 
M. le Curé likes sometimes to speak of his 
early life, and he is fond of saying, “I entered 
life by the great gate: I was wealthy and 
high born, and I had ten years of every 
pleasure that the world has to give, but to 
have those ten years over again, I would not 
give a single day of my present life.” 

M. le Curé makes no pretence of needless 
austerity, and eats and drinks as honestly 
as, I dare say, he does everything else. He 
has asked me to pay him a visit before I go, 
and I shall do so. 

It is not long before I redeem my promise 
to M. le Curé and pay him a visit. I am ad- 
mitted by a dosent dodidog body, with her grey 
hair modestly arranged under one of those 
charming snowy caps, for the making of which 
French countrywomen have quite a mission. 
I take the liberty to mention that M. le Curé’s 
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solitary servant has grey hair, because it is as 
well that a scandalous public should learn 
| that M. le Curé is not allowed to keep any 
female servant under forty years of age. 

M. le Curé is attending to his school when 
I arrive, but I aim informed, in a patois that 
homely and pleasant on the ear, that he 
will return in about a quarter of an hour, and 
I am shewn into his room meanwhile. There 
are no nice easy reading-chairs; no snug 
| gofas; no tea and toast air about the place. 
|| It contains but two hard wooden chairs, 
| a painted deal writing table worn white at 
| the edges by the rubbing of M. le Curé’s 
| serge gown against it, a bed, three drawers 
with brass fittings, a clock, and a small 
| (too small) book-shelf. On the writing table 
| isa manuscript which looks like a half finished 
| sermon, and from which I turn away my eyes 
| respectfully. 
| With M. le Curé’s books, however, it is a 

different question, and not knowing what to 
do with myself till he comes, I pass my time 
in trifling with their leaves, Let us see, what 
have we here? “Reports of the Society for 
| the Propagation of the Faith.” Very good ; 
and here—* Statistics of Crime in the Pro- 
vinces ;” better still. Here is an illuminated 
Missal, evidently prized highly by its owner, 
and doubtless the work of many a lonely hour 
of the quaint-minded imaginative old monk 
who spent his time over it. What a record 
| of time wasted, yet what volumes of thought 
| and poetry we can puzzle out; sometimes 
| veiled, and but thinly veiled after all, in those 
| odd devices and uncouth figures! What 
| smothered satire, what keen, strong, human 
|| feelings that could find no vent but this for 
|| their deep silent current! What sad lives of 
struggle against the flesh, and battling with 
| a world that had too many charms! 

But here comes M. le Curé himself, with 
his pleasant thoughtful smile and kindly 
greeting. He says, simply, he is glad to see us, 
without set phrase or compliments, but we 
feel that he is speaking the truth, and I am 

teful for it. He has a good deal to say for 
imself, and says it pleasantly. He offers us, 
also, some refreshment, which we do not take ; 
in the first place because we think that the 
800 francs a year and promiscuous hospitality 
hardly go well together, and also because we 
have not long breakfasted, and do not want it. 


MA SUR, THE GOVERNESS. 


Ma Sceur and I are great friends. She is 
the nursery governess of my host’s daughter ; 
who is a fresh little daisy of a girl some 
five years old, with pretty surprised eyes, and 
hair of rich French brown, and rosy cheeks, 
and cherry lips which put one in mind of 
summer to look at them were they not so 
fresh and so cold, What a decent homely 
worthy body she seems, Ma sceur, in her black 
dress and snowy coal-scuttle cap that would 
look so abominable on any one else ; with her 


rosary round her neck, her busy hands always 
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at some task, yet always so clean and nicel 
kept. I could fall in love with Ma sceur if 
we were both twenty years younger; and if I 
were a little boy under her care I should love 
her very dearly, Any other love, Ma sceur 
is not exactly the sort of person to inspire or 
to feel; although who knows what a deep 
romance, what a wealth of broken hopes those 
quiet hearts often conceal ? 

Ma sceur may be forty or perhaps forty-five, 
but time has dealt kindly with her, and she 
has one of the most beautiful and healthy com- 
plexions Lever saw. Iam sure Ma soeur has 
a good conscience, though I have not known 
her a week. Her clear blue eye, calm and 
well opened, a pleasant tone of decision in her 
voice (as if she always knew the right thing 
to do and no consideration would make her 
do the wrong one), convince me of this. 
I should say that Ma scur would be the 
very providence of a sick bed: so active, 
so quiet, so watchful, so full of resolute 
common sense, 

Ma sceur dines and breakfasts with us, and 
at other times retires into the nursery—a 
pleasant room, with a fine prospect over river 
and woodland—where she can hear the birds 
sing and can scent the odour of the flowers 
through the open window in summer-time ; 
while double casements keep out the cold in 
winter, and give an seen air of warmth 
and comfort to the room, She is always 
cheerful and unembarrassed, let us come in 
when we will; and although the room is 
tolerably full of furniture, and has by no 
means the usual appearance of that bare 
prison with bars to the windows which is 
called a nursery in England ; and though she 
has the charge ofas merry alittle romp as may 
be, I do not remember ever to have seen a chair 
that did not seem well placed, or a curtain torn. 

The fact is Ma sceur respects herself: 
she knows her position in the family is one 
generally esteemed and looked up to. She 
considers therefore, I'll be bound, that it is 
part of her duty to support its credit, and 
would not have her room caught in disarray 
by Monsieur le Comte or his guests on any 
account. She does not, therefore, straighten 
her waist and play with her chatelaine like a 
heroine of romance under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances—as I have seen some young ladies’ 
governesses do—perhaps because she has 
neither waist nor chatelaine visible to the eye ; 
neither does she scuttle into the next room 
pushing her charge before her and leaving part 
of her dress as the door slams behind her, 
because she has a wrinkled stocking, and the 
child has not had its hair “done.” She does 
not bristle up like a poreupine—all accidence 
of grammar, and ’ology—and wonder why 
strangers are brought into the nursery ; but 
Ma sceur gets up when we come in and smiles. 
pleasantly, thanks us for our visit. Made- 
moiselle is caught - in papa’s arms—the 
strong man and thelittle child a pretty picture, 
he clinging to her as the very hope that 
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bound him to life—and down we all sit fora|to the relief of six poor lying-in women, 
quarter of an hour’s conversation about all|/the wives of Irishmen, living within | the 
sorts of nice little subjects Ma sceur can talk | Saffron Hill Liberty of the parish,” she 








upon. 


I GIVE AND BEQUEATH. 


Ir would appear, from the long list of eccen- 
tricities we are about to extract from the 
Government report on the local charities of 
the country, that as soon as a man sits before 
the form of a “last will and testament,” his 
ideas begin to run riot. He sees all sorts of 
odd cranky ways of purchasing a snug local 
immortality by the investment of twenty 
pounds, to be called the Wiggins charity ; he 
dreams of the far-off years when the grateful 
recipients of his perennial bounty will demand 
to know who was Wiggins, and whether 
ve was duly honoured and recognised 
in the century to which he belonged. Another 
gentleman sits before his “last will and 
testament,” and has a mind to make a noise 
after his death—but a noise on the lowest 
possible terms. If immortality is to be 
purchased in Appledom for the small charge 
of seven shillings and sixpence per annum, 
he is not the man to leave eight shillings for 
the purpose: therefore he bequeaths a leg 


of pork to the parish bell-ringers, to be dis-| 


cussed on New Year’s morning, after the 
bell-ringing. He feels that this bequest will 
lead annually to the question, who was 


Chapenier—the munificent donor of the leg 


of pork. Thus, for the small charge of seven 
shillings and sixpence, Chapenier feels that 
he can place himself before the parish for 
ever. He determines to go down to posterity 
on a leg of pork. 

“A at ce ” figures on the papers 
of the parish of Hampstead, as the donor of 
forty pounds, to be distributed by the church- 
wardens in a halfpenny loaf to every soul, 
rich and poor, in the parish. This is a happy 
way of spreading a little bounty over a large 
surface. The parish of Paddington is also 
endowed with an eccentric gift from “two 
maiden gentiewomen,” in the shape of a piece 
of land, the rental of which (forty pounds 
eighteen shillings per annum) is applied in 
the purchase of bread and cheese for the poor 
—which refreshments were formerly thrown 


taught a lesson to all future donors of figs. 
Contrast this with the bequest of one Thomas 
Mosely, who, it is thought, many years ago 
a a dole of one penny to every person 
in Walsall. When the commissioners went 
their round, they found that the Walsall cor- 
poration employed three persons to make the 
distribution. These began their operations on 
New Year’s Day, and went gradually through 
the parishes, giving to every inmate of every 
house the dole of one penny. In this manner 
they threw away sixty pounds, The yearly 
bull bequeathed in 1661 by George Staverton 
to the poor of the township of Wokingham, 
Berks, to be baited—and then to be sold ; the 
proceeds to be distributed among the poor 
children of the township in the shape of shoes 
and stockings—led to a riot in 1835, when the 
|people broke into the place where the bull 
| was yoked, and, in defiance of the authorities, 
revived the barbarous custom of baiting. 
Thus for six pounds a year George Staverton 
contrived to purchase local notoriety for his 
name, and about one hundred and seventy 
years after his death to provoke a riot. 
Eccentric testators have spread their eccen- 
tricities all over the country. There is hardly 
'a parish that does not enjoy the fruits of 
| testatory eccentricity. I think I see Matthew 
Wall, who, in 1595, wrote “I give and 
| bequeath,” and appended to these words the 
| following provisions for the perpetuation of 
his name on the smallest possible terms :—To 
the sexton to make up the testator’s grave 
yearly, and to ring the bell, one shilling and 
tenpence: To sweep the path from the tes- 
tator’s house to the church-gate every year, 
one shilling: Tothe vicar of Stortford, to 
make proclamation yearly, on Ascension and 
Michaelmas Day, that the testator left his 
estate to a Matthew, or William Wall, as long 
as the world should endure, eightpence: To the 
parish clerk at Hallingbury for the same, 
eightpence ; and to the minister and ehurch- 
wardens, to see the testator’s will carried out, 
five shillings. Matthew Wall also gave twenty 
groats to twenty boys, and ten threepences to 
ten aged and infirm persons. The general 
intention of Matthew in this document is a 











down from the parish church, to be scrambled | little too obvious: he bungled in his bargain 
for by the people congregated in the church-| for local immortality. Edward Strode, who 
yard. In the same spirit of eccentricity, one| wrote “I give and bequeath” about one 
William Clapham made a will in the year| century after Wall, did not exhibit any re- 
1603, by which he bequeathed the yearly sum | markable advantage over the little hero of 
of four shillings and fourpence, to be laid out | Stortford. Strode fixed upon Shepton Mallet, 
in figs, bread and ale, for the poor scholars of | in Somersetshire, as the abode of his immor- 
the free-school in Giggleswick, Yorkshire :| tality ; and caught the happy idea of founding 
and to this time these poor scholars, on one | almshouses to be called by his name. More— 
day in the year, enjoy a feast of bread and | he determined that the recipients of his bounty 
figs—to the glory of William Clapham.|should wear the badge of his charity upon 
When a lady, who wished to be nameless,| them: that the letter E should “ be cut large 
wrote, “I give and bequeath one hundred|in blue cloth, and well sewed on the right 
—— the interest of which shall be applied | sleeve, and the letter S on the left sleeve, 

the authorities of St. Andrew, Holborn,' plain to be seen.” Thus Strode contrived 
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that four poor old men of his parish should 
wear his livery, and carry the initials of his 
name about the country for ever. I can 
picture Strode to myself also:—a weak man 
anxious to make a bargain for his soul and a 
salve for his vanity at the same time. Let 
me also recall the pompous bequest of the 
merest pittance made by William Norrice in 
1611, to the parish of All Saints, Leicester, 
“in consideration of the love which he bore” 
to it—and to himself. He granted fifteen 
shillings, “issuing out of certain garden- 
ound in or near Soar Lane, upon the con- 
itions that the minister and churchwardens 
should yearly, upon the Sunday next before 
the feast of St. Bartholomew the Apostle, in 
the afternoon, meet and elect forty-one of the 
poorest people inhabiting in the parish of All 
Saints, and deliver a list of their names in 
writing to the clerk of the parish, and cause 
him to give notice that all persons whose 
names were contained in that note should 
rsonally attend evening prayer on St. 
rtholomew’s Day, and that the minister 
should, on the said feast day, after the second 
lesson at evening prayer, exhort the people to 
praise God for his mercy in providing for the 
poor, and should make choice of some fit 
psalm for that purpose, desiring the people to 
sing that psalm with him ; and after evening 
prayer the minister and churchwardens 


should cause the clerk to call the said forty- 
one people into some convenient place in the 


church, calling each by his name, and in a 
loud voice, and to give each fourpence, and 
the minister and Seubaomvtieen and clerk 
were to have fourpence each ; all which being 
satisfied, the said poor should depart, glorify- 
ing God (and William Norrice) : and default 
of all this formality, the annuity should cease.” 
And all for fifteen shillings ! 

It is not certain, however, that we might not 
reasonably prefer the will of William Norrice 
to one of those documents where reckless 
munificence is recorded. It is difficult to give 
well, In 1790 George Jarvis, Esq., of Stanton 
upon Wye, Herefordshire, left thirty thousand 
pounds tobeinvested in Government securities, 
the interest to be distributed in money, pro- 
visions, clothes, or medicine amongst the poor 

eople “of this parish of Bredwardine and 

itten.” In 1822 this fund amounted to 
ninety-two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
six pounds, seventeen shillings, and ninepence 
the interest of which was to be distribute 
amongst the poor of three parishes, the united 
— of which did not exceed eleven 

undred and eighty persons. The yearly 
fund distributable amounted to three thousand 
pounds, This was a source of great attraction 
to the country people round about, and en- 
couraged the idle and dissolute to come and 
plant themselves within the genial influence 
of Mr. Jarvis’s bounty. Thus George Jarvis, 
Esq., did not effect much good by his munifi- 
cence ; it is more than probable, on the con- 
trary, that he contrived to do much evil by it. 
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We run over innumerable bequests of 
money to preach sermons about the Armada ; 
to return thanks that the fire of London was no 
worse ; to encourage servants to remain with 
their employers ; to invigorate “the inner 
man” of bellringers; to tempt “poor 
maidens” into matrimony; to console the 
weary hours of single ladies who have arrived 
“at a certain age” ; to reward labourers who 
have reared infinitely large families on 
infinitely low wages ; to give clean gloves to 
churchwardens, and targets to leant sports- 
men ; to crgrentine deserving little boys, and 
sing doggrel verse to condemned murderers ; 
to encourage loyalty, and promote education. 
Two objects are curiously associated by John 
Perram of Newmarket, who, after the im- 
portant words “I give and bequeath,” wrote 
to the effect that a marriage portion of twenty- 
one os was to be given out of his estate 
yearly to a parishioner, or, in default of 
a marrying parishioner (who must not be 
worth twenty pounds), to the winner of the 
next town plate ! 

The ingenious eccentricities of testators 
are, in fact, endless. They have tacked sums 
to churches for the most curious purposes ; 
in the olden time, to strew the sacred edifices 
with rushes or new hay ; and, comparatively 
in modern times, to reward men who will 
undertake to wake those who sleep during a 
dull sermon and “to whip dogs out of the 
church.” These bequests have been made to 
many country churches, and zealous men 
have been found to do these offices for the 
yearly sum of eight shillings. Even the in- 
attention of boys during divine service long 
ago attracted the attention of testators. Much 
money has also been given and bequeathed to 
sextons and pew-openers, and to the guardians 
of churchyards, and enormous sunis have 
been set aside to decorate testators’ graves : 
to plant them with rose-trees, or cover them 
with flying angels. 

ese var:ties and pomps are however 
relieved, as we run through the list, by tender 
touches of goodness and piety. Here and 
there we feel that a good soul has dictated 
the words that follow “I give and bequeath”; 
that here the bountiful hand was opened— 
not to be seen by a staring world, but for 
the love of doing good ; that strong affection, 
regardless of the Te that may follow 
the deed, made its noble offering to its object. 
In a history of bequests the curious reader 
may find touches of pathos that must move 
him deeply; traces of quiet goodness that 
make the vulgar ways of the coarser part 
of the world sweet again ; revelations of an 
inner _— which redeem the harsh appear- 
ances of social life. The sternest men have 
softened before a last will and testament ; the 
most abandoned profligates have paused 
before this solemn Seon to do an act of 
redeeming goodness, 

That is a touching pillar planted on the 
road between Penrith and Appleby, in the year 
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1656, by Anne, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, 
to commemorate her final parting with her 
mother on this spot, on the second of April, 
1616. The inscription declares that Anne of 
Pembroke gave four pounds to be annually dis- 
tributed “upon the stone hereby” amongst 
the poor within the parish of Brougham, 
Well, after forty years of troubles—and 
troubles that must have cost the “ pious Pem- 
broke” many a bitter hour—it 1s pleasant 
to think of the daughter returning to this spot 
to consecrate it. Four pounds a year could 
not do much good, you may say, to the people 
of Brougham ; but it may consecrate the spot 
in years of scarcity by the thanks of people 
sorely pressed ; and the spirit of tenderness 
which dictated the bounty is something to 
think of every year. 

Bequests to promote the friendly inter- 
course of neighbours are not rare ; but that of 
Church Street, Kidderminster, is not the least 
remarkable of these. The original bequest is 
said to have originated with a maiden woman 
who left two pounds to be put out to interest, 
the proceeds to be divided, in the shape of 
farthing loaves, to all the children born or 
living in the street, in the presence of all the 
male inhabitants of the street who might 
choose to attend the ceremony. Later, John 
Brecknell, of this street, bequeathed one 
hundred and fifty pounds to be put out to 
interest ; and the interest to be sepried in 
giving to every child and unmarried person 
born or living in the street a twopenny plum- 
cake on Midsummer Eve—to furnish tobacco 
and ale to the male inhabitants—and the 
balance to be divided amongst the poorest 
people of the street. 


e may now pass rapidly long lists of’ 


bequests in gratitude for escapes from immi- 
nent danger; for hired + ee for the repose 
of testators’ souls; and other equally pious 
and unselfish objects. Yet should I wish to 
trace in faint outline the general plan of a 
great and glorious bequest—one in no way 
eccentric, save for its utterly unselfish cha- 
racter. Let the testator be a bishop, and by 
birth a nobleman, and so combine with the 
Christianity of a Churchman the hereditary 
wealth of a peer. His sphere of action lies 
to the north—say some hundred and sixty 
miles from London. He has a great estate, 
and an observing eye. He sees within his 
— jurisdiction many conflicting social 
elements, many injustices, many hard and 
appalling battles. He sees colleges where 
deficiencies of income make worthy scholars 
ridiculous; curacies where good men are 
starving ; nooks and corners where forlorn 
children are growing into ignorant brutes ; 
and other phases of social life which he cannot 
quietly contemplate. With these matters 
vividly before him, he sits at his desk, takes 
the form of a last will and testament, and after 
the words “I give and bequeath,” writes, my 
castle and my finda, to lessen all these evils. 
In a few years, in the hands of honest trustees, 
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scholars find themselves on a fair equality 
with their companions ; curates are able to 
live decently ; schools are founded here and 
there ; poor boys are apprenticed; and the 
castle becomes the home of shipwrecked 
seamen. For hereabouts the coast is very 
dangerous, and the shipwrecks are frequent. 
The castle stands on a lordly eminence, and 
commands the coast for many miles :—it has 
been a border citadel, but is now to bear 
friendly warnings to the ships that pass on 
their way. Within its great walls much pom- 
pous revelry has been held ;—now it is fitted 
up to receive shipwrecked men; to accom- 
modate the children round about with school 
room; to husband medicines and supply 
medical skill for the benefit of the needy . 
peasantry ; and to fire minute guns, as friendly 
warnings to ships at sea on foggy nights, when 
men tremble at the helm, an Took up in vain 
for the stars, or aside fruitlessly for guidin 
lights. Near at hand is a harbour, oat 
round about a fishery; the first is improved 
and the last developed—and the people are 
prosperous and happy. 

The vast sums that have been scattered 
over the country to accomplish foolish and 
miserable ends, by vain and stupid testators, 
may fairly suggest a warning. There is some- 
thing very magnificent about Bamborough 
Castle (the castle we have just described), 
and something very good about the Lord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who turned it 
into a seamen’s hospital ; but, in the long list 
of bequests buried in Parliamentary blue 
books, it is easy to find many—we are afraid 
to say a majority—in which vanity has guided 
the testator’s hand. We do not envy the 
maids of a certain village their eleemosynary 
petticoat ; we cast no longing glances at the 
twopenny plum-cakes of Church Street, Kid- 
derminster ; we have not the slightest wish 
to cut a single slice from the pork bequeathed 
to the bell-ringers of Harlington ; but these 
bequests may be pertinently submitted to the 
calm and dispassionate consideration of all 
persons who are in a position to append any 
words to the well-known form “1 give and 
bequeath.” And all such persons will do 
well to remember before they gratify, not 
to say Vanity, but even what would be com- 
monly (often erroneously) called Charity, 
whether they are neglecting claims of Justice. 
Think of this, will-makers! I may “give 

nd bequeath ” my soul to everlasting sorrow 
and remorse, if 1 neglect those paramount 
claims, for any consideration. 
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